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THE KING-VASSAL RELATIONSHIP IN EL POEMA 
DE MIO CID 


E are indebted to Gustavo Correa for a penetrating analysis, 

recently published in this journal, of the honor theme in the 
Poema de Mio Cid.* Only with respect to one point, a rather 
important one, do I find myself not in complete agreement. Our 
difference may be reduced to the following questions: Is Alfonso a 
perfect king? Is the Cid a model vassal? Correa answers both 
questions in the affirmative.? Only to the second do I give an 


unequivocal yes. 


The correct solution of this problem is all important for an 
understanding of the Poema as a work of art because, as Correa 


himself has so well shown, the king-vassal relationship is the basis 
of its structure. 


The fact that the epithet ‘‘bueno’’ is used seven times and 
‘‘ondrado’’ five to characterize the king is not enough to establish 


1Gustavo Correa, ‘‘El tema de la honra en el Poema del Cid,’’ HR, 
XX (1952), 185-199. Correa’s study was preceded by Pedro Salinas’ fine 
essay ‘‘ El Cantar de Mio Cid, Poema de la honra,’’ Universidad Nacional de 
Colombia, IV (1945), 9-24. Correa does not mention this contribution. The 
method of Salinas is entirely formal since he bases his aesthetic judgments on 
the poem exclusively; Correa’s judgments are based on formal and extra- 
formal considerations. In looking at the work as a product of its age he 
pays more attention to the European patria grande than to the Spanish patria 
chica. 

2 Correa, 189: ‘‘En nuestro Poema hay mfs que vasallo y sefior. Hay la 
idea de vasallaje en grado sumo perfecto encarnada en la persona del Cid, y 
la idea de soberania con sus atributos de perfeccién encarnada en la persona 
del rey Alfonso. El rey del Poema es muy otro en su categoria de ejemplaridad, 
al rey que conocemos por la historia.’’ 


183 
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his perfection.* Neither can a subtle dialectic eliminate from 
that pregnant verse, ‘‘;Dios, que buen vasallo si oviesse buen 
sefiore!’’ (whether we accept Amado Alonso’s‘* or Leo Spitzer’s * 
gloss), its unmistakable anti-Alfonsine and pro-Cidian sentiment, 
a sentiment resulting from the unfavorable opinion which the 
citizens of Burgos have of the king’s conduct. 

It is true that Rodrigo himself does not hold Alfonso responsible 
for his personal disaster (‘‘Esto me an buolto mios enemigos 
malos’’ [9] ) ; neither does his wife, Jimena (‘‘ Por malos mestureros 
de tierra sodes echado’’ [267] ) ; but it is not proper for the perfect 
knight nor for any of his followers or relatives to blame the king 
even if he is not blameless. Neither is it fitting for the people to 
give open expressions to their disapproval, although their censure 
does not fail to make itself felt indirectly. The King can do no 
wrong, but what a pity that he should not be as perfect as his 
vassal ! 

Certain characteristics of the ideal, generic, king of the medieval 
patria grande can undoubtedly be seen in the complex personality 
of Alfonso. But we must not close our eyes to his lecal side, to 
the Alfonso of this particular epic and of the patria chica, to the 
Leonese-Castilian king (perhaps more Leonese than Castilian), to 
the idiosyncratic human being. If we see his individual as well 
as his generic aspect it is not difficult to reconcile the apparent 
contradiction between the clause ‘‘si oviesse buen sefiore,’’*® sug- 


8 Correa, p. 189: ‘‘. . . las referencias que de él [el rey] hace el juglar 
son suficientes para colocarlo en un grado de perfeccién que corresponde a su 
estado. Los adjetivos ‘‘ondrado’’ y ‘‘bueno’’ (el primero repetido 5 veces 
y 7 el segundo) son los empleados para referirse al rey.’’ 

4Amado Alonso, ‘‘;Dios, qué buen vasallo! {Si oviesse buen sefiore!’’ 
RFH, VI (1944), 187-191. 

5 Leo Spitzer, ‘‘; Dios, qué buen vasallo si oviesse buen sefior!’’ RFH, 
VIII (1946), 132-136. See also Martin de Riquer’s contribution to the dis- 
cussion in Revista bibliografica y docwmental, III (1949), 249. The most 
authoritative discussion of the line in the light of its poetic and historical 
context is Menéndez Pidal’s in his 1940 University of Valencia lecture printed 
in Castilla, la tradicién y el idioma (Buenos Aires, 195), pp. 162-164. 

6 Spitzer takes this clause to be the protasis in a contrary to fact con- 
dition and glosses: ‘‘What a wonderful vassal the Cid would be [everything 
would be perfect] if he had a good lord.’’ According to Amado Alonso it is 
a main optative clause with the si equivalent to asi with the meaning of ojalé: 
‘*: Dios, qué buen vasallo! {Si oviesse buen sefiore!’’ In either case the 
implied comparison is in the Cid’s favor: absolutely so in Alonso’s version, 
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gesting that Alfonso was not exactly a model king, and the almost 
idolatrous cult of which he is the object as the representative of 
kingship, a cult implicit in the tone of the Poema as a whole but 
definitely evident in the ritualistic gesture of abject submission 
with which the Cid, grovelling before Alfonso, bites the grass when 
they meet for the pardoning scene on the banks of the Tagus 
(2021-2024). But even if we fail to see individual characteristics 
in the king as an agent in the poem and insist on considering him 
a representative type of his exalted state, his initial ill will toward 
the Cid can be considered as the symptom of a disease which at 
that time afflicted the Spanish monarchy as an institution." 


indicating that the vassal is perfect but that the king is not; relatively so in 
Spitzer’s version, suggesting that the vassal is not perfect because his lord 
is not, nothing being perfect in this imperfect world. 

™Ram6n Menéndez Pidal, La Espaiia del Cid (Madrid, 1929), p. 295: 
‘*La envidia tenia en la sociedad de entonces un extraordinario poder. Los 
acusadores al oido del rey aleanzaban durante ciertos momentos de los siglos 
XI y XII una increible preponderancia en la vida politica; esos llamados 
‘*mestureros’’ o ‘*mezeladores’’ (esto es, cizafieros), constituian una verdadera 
calamidad piblica que perturbaba hondamente la vida social en cuanto el 
rey flaqueaba por cardcter débil o receloso.’’ 

Alfonso’s contemporaries were aware of this weakness. Furthermore, 
they were critical of it, as may be seen by what Menéndez Pidal says on the 
matter: ‘‘4En qué modo los contemporfneos sentian que el Alfonso VI por 
ellos conocido no era buen sefior, sabiendo como sabemos que fué buen rey, 
un gran rey? Tres documentos de aquel tiempo acusan a Alfonso VI de 
invidencia; por ella no era buen sefior; era invidente, ‘‘envidioso,’’ o en sentido 
etimolégico vidente adverso, que ve con malos ojos el mérito ajeno, que se 
melancoliza con el mérito ajeno y trata de impedirlo. Y este rey invidente 
da oidos y apoyo a la turba de mestureros o delatores, a los castellani invidentes 
como dice la Historia Roderici, y acaba por expulsar de Castilla al héroe, cuya 
superioridad le era molesta. 

Hoy nos parece que el no ser sefior bueno Alfonso VI es independiente de 
ser buen rey, pero los contempordneos veian muy relacionados esos dos términos. 
Veian que el conquistador de Toledo fué ciertamente un rey glorioso, pero 
que no lo fué durante todo su reinado. En un primer periodo, que dura catorce 
afios, Alfonso realiza un momento brillantisimo del imperio leonés: conquista 
a Toledo, somete a todos los reyes de Taifas; su autoridad y poder, reconocidos 
por Aragén y por Barcelona, estfin a punto de dar um gran avance a la 
reconquista. Durante nueve afios honra al Cid, aunque no le quiere emplear 
en las grandes empresas, para las que le daban crédito sus gloriosas campafias 
cuando habia sido vasallo de Sancho II: es que justamente esas campafias en 
pro de la unidad imperial hispana de hegemonia castellana, habian sido muy 
dolorosas para Alfonso y le causaban resentimiento invidente; por eso sobreviene 
el destierro. El Cid busea el perdén; lo obtiene varias veces; pero siempre el 
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It is not fitting to the epic form, the typical effect of which is to 
awaken admiration for the hero, to set up a more admirable person 
as a model for the protagonist. Above all is it not fitting to the 
Poema de Mio Cid, whose protagonist is the model hero par ezcel- 
lence—he has even been called a saintly hero—for the king to be 
portrayed as a paragon to whose level of excellence the vassal 
must rise, as Correa suggests when he affirms that the Cid ‘‘ha 
llegado a la misma altura de la de su sefior.’’ ® 


enojo del rey renace, y el destierro se hace perpetuo. El rey no quiere 
aprovechar a su invicto vasallo. 

A causa de esto la gloria imperial termina bruscamente con la invasién 
almorfvide. Tras el desastre de Alfonso en Sagrajas, todos los reinos de 
Taifas vuelven la espalda al emperador leonés y dejan de rendirle tributos 
y obediencia. Los africanos traian un poder militar extraordinario, con una 
tactica nueva que les hace vencedores sobre Alfonso y sobre todos sus generales, 
en Sagrajas, en Almodévar, en Jaén, en Lisboa, en Consuegra, en Malagén, 
en Uclés. Sélo el Cid sabe dominar el nuevo estilo de los guerreros africanos 
y sabe infligirles vergonzosas y aniquiladoras derrotas en Almuzafes, en el 
Cuarte de Valencia, en Bairén, en Murviedro; sélo el Campeador sabe ganar 
tierras de los almorfvides, mientras Alfonso no hacia sino replegarse ante 
ellos. Pero Alfonso no tuvo la suficiente grandeza de alma para poder 
aprovechar a su invencible desterrado contra sus invencibles enemigos. ; Dios 
qué buen sefior si honrase al buen vasallo!’’ (Castilla, la tradicién y el 
idioma, 162-164.) 

It is true that almost half a century has elapsed between the death of the 
Cid and the writing of the poem; but this relatively brief time has only 
blurred and not erased the memory of Alfonso’s invidencia in the minds of 
the poet’s listeners. The attitude of Alfonso’s immediate contemporaries 
which we have made clear through the above quotation endures in a later gen- 
eration and this attitude is reflected in the Poem, so notable for its verismo. 

8 Correa, p. 196. This idea, also expressed by Correa’s equation ‘‘ vasallo 
= sefior o sefior (vasallo) = sefior’’ is frequently insisted upon: ‘‘.. . el 
desarrollo artistico del Poema descansa sobre un progresivo acatamiento del 
rey a su vasallo hasta hacerlo participe de su propia condicién con los atributos 
de honra inherentes a su estado en este mundo’’ (p. 188); ‘‘la situacién 
inicial de vasallo-sefior va sufriendo un desplazamiento que, como luego veremos, 
se va alterando hasta colocar al Cid en progresién ascensional a la par del 
personaje mfs honrado de la tierra, sin dejar al mismo tiempo de mantener 
su estado de vasallo’’ (p. 188); ‘‘. . . el Cid sin dejar de ser voluntariamente 
vasallo de su sefior, se iré acercando cada vez ms por sus proprios actos y por 
voluntad de éste a la categoria que le corresponde al soberano’’ (p. 190); 
‘“la tensién artistica del Poema reside precisamente en la progresiva ascensién 
del vasallo con atributos perfectos de vasallo a un estado de coparticipacién 
de los atributos del hombre m4s honrado de la tierra’’ (ibid.). 

How the Cid can come to share the kingly attributes (‘‘participe de su 
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The achievement of such equality is not evident in the poem. 
Right or wrong, the king is always the master of his subjects’ fate, 
never a sharer of honor on equal terms, rather the arbiter who 
confers it or takes it away. If his arbitrary acts are right, his 
personal merit rises to the level of his radiant kingship; if not, 
his kingship becomes tarnished but never seriously impaired. As 
king, Alfonso dwells in a sphere which is inaccessible to the vassal ; 
as a human being Rodrigo rises above him. 

This complicated situation is brought out by the text of the 
Cantar. Alfonso’s injustice imposes an awed respect, and es- 
pecially when he demands the unwilling cooperation of the people 
in order to enforce his decree. When the exiled Cid departs from 
Burgos under the black cloud of the royal interdict, however much 
the citizens of the city may love and admire him (‘‘grande duelo 
avien las yentes cristianas’’ [29]), they do not dare help him: 


Conbidar le ien de grado, mas ninguno non osava: 
el rey don Alfonsso tanto avie le grand safia. (21-22) 


We may suppose that when the juglar recited these lines he com- 
municated through the inflection of his voice the collective regret 


that the king should be so severe toward a blameless subject. One 
feels throughout the entire fourth tirada a humble and resigned 
popular censure together with the general attitude of unquestion- 
ing acceptance of the royal will. The prestige of the king is so 
great that even his unjust decrees are taken as the whims of fate, 
as those mysterious irregularities of an imperfect world. 

The honor of the Cid never reaches nor can it ever reach ‘‘la 
misma altura de la de su sefior,’’ not even when the second marriage 
of his daughters makes him the relative of the kings of Spain, be- 
cause a king-emperor,’ like a star, dwells apart in awesome loneli- 
ness, as may be seen by the words which Correa himself quotes 
from don Juan Manuel’s Libro de los estados.*° 


propia condicién’’) without ‘‘dejar al mismo tiempo de mantener su estado 
de vasallo’’ involves a non-sequitur which I am unable to penetrate. 

® Alfonso with justification claimed the title of emperor, already borne by 
his father, Fernando I. See La Espafia del Cid (1929 ed.), pp. 239, 262, 332, 
369, 750. 

10“, . , et pues vos fablé fasta agora en el estado de los emperadores, 
que es el m4s honrado estado et mayor que puede ser en los legos, comenzarvos- 
he luego & fablar en el estado de los reys, que es el mayor que puede ser en 
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Even in a negative sense the king exists on a superior level, 
since if a vassal is affronted on his account the king’s affront is 
greater—greater, because any dishonorable act becomes magnified 
if it touches the royal person. When after the Corpes incident 
the Cid sends Mufio Gustioz to the king to demand justice, Alfonso 
says to the latter: 


tienes [i.e., the Cid] por desondrado, mas la vuestra es mayor. (2950) 
and the king agrees with him: 


e verded dizes en esto, ti Mufio Gustioz, 

ea yo casé sus fijas con ifantes de Carrién; 

fizlo por bien, que fosse a su pro. 

{Si quier el casamiento fecho non fosse oy! (2955-58) 


Later the Cid himself says, 


desto que nos abino que vos pese, sefior, (3041) 
and 


por mis fijas quem dexaron yo non he desonor, 
ea vos las easastes, rey, sabredes qué fer oy. (3149-50) 


Under the circumstances it behooves the king to be the instru- 
ment of justice. Only through a trial at iaw which he himself 
and no one else can launch may the matter be adjudicated—unless 
he should choose to act arbitrarily, which he does not choose to do, 
having by now grown in moral stature. An affront indirectly 
affecting the king on the part of persons ‘‘de natura tan alta’’ 
as are the Infantes of Carrién is a national issue justifying the 
summoning of the grandees of Spain. Rodrigo is vindicated at 
the Cortes of Toledo as is also the king, because if the latter shared 
the dishonor of the affront he also shares the honor of the victory 
which the suer’s champions win in the judicial duel. In this sense 
king and vassal are co-participators in honor and dishonor, but on 
an unequal plane, since the Cid can theoretically be ruined by a 
legal defeat while the king remains fundamentally immune. It is 
true that the Cid’s defeat would have been a blow to Alfonso, but 
not a serious one. In any event such a defeat is impossible to 


pos el estado de los emperadores.’’ Both titles were used in the case of Al- 
fonso but that of king more than that of emperor (cf. La Espaiia del Cid, p. 
712). However, Alfonso’s imperial claims were more explicit than those of 
his father (cf. loc. cit., p. 262). 
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conceive. The right is clearly on the side of Rodrigo. Moreover, 
the defendants are so inferior physically and morally that we know 
quite well beforehand who the victors are going to be. The chief 
purpose of the fictitious trial is to bring into bold relief in a grand 
climax the human dignity, the moral greatness and the juridical 
virtuosity of the Cid. As the action of the Cortes unfolds we also 
learn to admire the acquired greatness of a now just-minded king, 
so different from the grudging tyrant of the first Cantar. 

In a sense it is the Cid who honors the king because Alfonso 
honors himself by honoring him. If the standard by which we 
determine honor is intrinsic human merit and not birth, Rodrigo 
is the true object of homage. In this deceivingly simple but deeply 
ambivalent poem the fundamental complication arises from the 
clash between two sets of standards, the personal and the political. 
The citizens of Burgos sympathize with the Cid, who is right ac- 
cording to every human standard; but they must do violence to 
their feelings when their mores oblige them to comply with a royal 
act which cannot be questioned regardless of its justice or in- 
justice. Hence the king’s pardon, which is indispensable for the 
restitution of the hero, may be seen as a formidable technicality 
which cannot be denied the petitioner without lessening the human 
worth of the bestower. 


An analysis of the structural significance of the king-vassal 
relationship would tend I believe, to confirm what I have said. 

The dividing line between the two main parts of the Poem 
comes at the moment when the relative position between the king 


11 The Cid’s Cortes speech is, in Robert Southey’s words, ‘‘ perfect elo- 
quence of its kind.’’ (See Erasmo Buceta, ‘‘Opiniones de Southey y de 
Coleridge acerca del Poema del Cid,’?’ RFE, IX [1922], 52-57.) Equally 
masterful is his legal strategy, which consists of lulling the Infantes into a 
false sense of security with a minor demand only to pounce upon them with 
his major claim. In this scene the Cid shows a talent of which his con- 
temporaries (among whom we may include the juglar’s listeners) were quite 
aware: his expertness in the law. ‘‘El Cid,’’ writes Menéndez Pidal, ‘‘... 
era sabidor en derecho. Le vemos actuar como abogado del monasterio de 
Cardefia, y como juez en Oviedo, capaz de citar las leyes géticas y de examinar 
la autenticidad de una escritura; le vemos sutilizar casuisticamente en la 
cu4druple redaccién de una férmula de juramento legal. Y el Cid de la 
poesia coincide con el de la realidad, alegando metédicamente sus derechos 
ante la corte de Toledo’’ (La Espaiia del Cid, pp. 638-639). 
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and the Cid subtly changes. This happens when Rodrigo no longer 
is a petitioner and Alfonso finds himself in a defensive position. 
The change occurs precisely in the middle of the poem (line 1892), 
twenty seven lines from the mathematical center, when king Al- 
fonso says in a soliloquy: 


Del casamiento non sé sis [el Cid] abra sabor. 


The king, then, once bound to destroy Rodrigo, and until recently 
the recipient of propitiatory gifts, now finds himself having qualms 
lest he should displease his vassal. And rightly so. For hence- 
forth the Cid will never fail, whenever the occasion arises, to show 
his displeasure with the projected marriage before it takes place, 
and after it is solemnized he disclaims all responsibility for its 
evil consequences and blames the king for them. 

What is the step by step process through which Alfonso one 
day finds himself in an inferior position with respect to his vassal, 
a position graphically defined by the line ‘‘la conpafia del Cid 
erece, e la del rey meng6’’ (2165)? The first step in this transition 
was the king’s change of heart toward the exile, a change which 
makes the pardon possible. The pardon, however, is not the result 
of a magnanimous benevolence. The Cid’s character and abilities 
have won for him a success so imposing that Alfonso cannot help 
but recognize it. 

The progression of the moral action takes place on two planes, 
that of the Cid, active and volitional, in the foreground; that of 
the king, passive and responsive, in the background. The Cid 
acts and the king reacts. And this system of actions and reactions 
progresses in three stages which correspond to the three warlike 
actions of the first two Cantares: the action at Castején, the action 
at Aleocer, and the action at Valencia. After each victory the 
Cid sends a present to Alfonso and the importance of the victory 
may be gauged by the worth and size of the gift: first thirty 
horses, then a hundred, and finally two hundred, topped by a 
bonus of thirty palfreys and thirty high-spirited war horses. The 
degree of increasing benevolence (with a corresponding decrease 
of ill will) on the king’s part may also be gauged by the worth of 
the presents, not only with respect to their material value (in this 
case Alfonso would be no more than a comic king of spades), but 
even more, because they are concrete signs of the honor which the 
hero, ‘‘gandndose el pan,’’ is winning for himself. With the de- 
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feat of the invading Almoravidian hosts after the capture of 
Valencia the Cid has done all he can for himself, and this is more 
than what is needed to bring about the king’s pardon. The royal 
prize that goes with the pardon, namely the marriage of the hero’s 
daughters to the highborn Infantes of Carrién, brings with it dire 
consequences which Alfonso deplores and on account of which he 
finds himself, as noted, in a defensive position. Again the mon- 
arch is the instrument, if not the cause, of Rodrigo’s disgrace, but 
with the difference that on the first occasion, bearing him ill will, 
he was only too ready to listen to the slanders of the mestureros 
and perhaps not unhappy to see his subject in deep trouble; while 
now, being kindly disposed, he sincerely regrets the unfortunate 
results of which he was the unwitting cause. There is a more sig- 
nificant difference: the Alfonso who decreed the exile identified 
himself with the forces of evil as represented by the envious slan- 
derers, forces which he abets with all the arbitrary power of his 
office at its worst; but the Alfonso who arranged the match with 
good though illfated intentions, rejects these forces and brings 
them to justice with all the majesty of his office at its best. The 
difference in the king’s moral position makes a great difference 
also in the way he is able to repair the damage he has done. The 
honor of the Cid no longer depends only on his master’s arbitrary 
will. An authority superior to that of the king, the Law, rules on 
the matter of the vassal’s second disgrace. It is true that the 
machinery of the law must be set in motion and administered by 
the monarch, since he is the only one who can summon or fail to 
summon the Cortes and since he is also the chief judge who during 
the trial may grant or fail to grant the pleas of the contending 
parties. The Cid could conceivably be still at the mercy of a 
prejudiced king who might maladminister justice. Under the 
changed circumstances that possibility does not, of course, exist. 
The tyrant who listened to the Cid’s enemies has been replaced by 
the just representative of exalted kingship. He who decreed the 
exile was prompted by an ugly passion. He who presides over 
the Cortes is motivated by a high sense of duty. The rey invidente 
becomes the rey justiciero. 

It would be a mistake to assign to the Alfonso of the first 
phase the part of an opponent, and to the Alfonso of the second that 
of a champion of the Cid. The king is traditionally above the 
contending parties. His is the réle of Fate, first frowning and 
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then smiling on his subject. This abstract agent, however, func- 
tions through a human being who for human reasons favors at 
first the forces of evil as a result of a generic weakness of the 
kings of those semi-barbarous times, the weakness of being acutely 
susceptible to the insinuations of intriguing courtiers. Did the 
citizens of Burgos have this institutional rather than individual 
weakness in mind when they expressed their regret that the 
perfect vassal should not have had a model lord? If so there 
is justification for Spitzer’s subtle statement to the effect that 
‘*el vasallo es bueno, el rey es bueno... ; lo que falta es la 
adecuada relacién de buen vasallo a buen sefior, por imperfeccién 
de la vida humana, que no es precisamente vida paradisiaca.’’ * 
Perhaps something may be added to these words: the goodness 
of the king is relative, that of the Cid absolute. The former ex- 
emplifies the norm of his class; the latter transcends the norm of 
his. Alfonso’s position, is, therefore, morally inferior to that of 
his vassal. Nevertheless, his royal authority makes it possible 
for him arbitrarily to determine the fate of the Cid and of his 
people. Herein lies the dramatic power, the psychological tension 
of the Poema, in the opposition of the arbitrary power of the mon- 
archy to the moral greatness of an individual, the former imposing 
itself through an unjust decree; the latter triumphing over it by 
means of a phenomenal material success and of an unexampled 
integrity. 
EDMUND DE CHASCA 
Unwersity of Chicago 


12 Spitzer, NRFH, II (1948), 110. 





THE VERBAL CATEGORIES OF JUDEO-SPANISH (1) 


0. Introduction 


0.1. Purpose. This study applies the methods of structural lin- 
guisties to an investigation of the system of the verbal categories 
(i.e., the grammatical elements in verb forms: inflections, auxilia- 
ries, or the bound form se) in (Oriental) Judeo-Spanish. 


0.2. SOURCE MATERIAL AND METHOD. Extensive use has been made 
of informants, and the study describes their common speech pat- 
terns together with conversational material derived from texts. The 
texts used and the corresponding abbreviations are the following: 


bar Baruch, Kalmi, “El judeo-espafiol de Bosnia,” Revista de Filologta 
Espaitola, XVII (1930), 113-154. 

let A letter by an informant from Athens. 

lur Luria, Max A., “A Study of the Monastir Dialect of Judeo-Spanish 
Based on Oral Material Collected in Monastir, Yugo-slavia,” 
Revue Hispanique, LXXIX (1930), 323-583. 

Simon, Walter, “Charakteristik des judenspanischen Dialekts von 

Saloniki,” Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, XL (1920), 
655-689. 

wagk Wagner, Max L., Beitrige zur Kenntnis des Judenspanischen von 
Konstantinopel. Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschaften: 
Schriften der Balkankommission (Vienna, 1914). 

wagor Wagner, Max L., Caracteres generales del judeo-espaiiol de oriente. 
Revista de Filologia Espafiola, Anejo 12 (Madrid, 1930). 


Examples appearing without abbreviations were taken in direct 
conversation from our informants, Matmazel [‘Mademoiselle’] 
Kadén Strugo and Madam Luna Abdul, both from Izmir. No at- 
tempt has been made to analyze differences between the various 
dialects of the informants and texts investigated. Patterns which 
were unacceptable to the informants have been excluded. The re- 
cent study by E. Alareos Llorach, Gramédtica estructural (Madrid, 
1951), was found very stimulating. Essentially, however, the basis 
of this study is the system devised by Henry R. Kahane and Har- 
riett S. Hutter in their study, ‘‘The Verbal Categories of Colloquial 
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Brazilian Portuguese,’’ published in Word, IX (1953), No. 1. 
Since the theoretical analysis is the same for both studie¢s, ex- 
planations are included here only when there is deviation from 
the Kahane-Hutter system. 


0.3. ARRANGEMENT. The main divisions of the study correspond 
to the four archeategories of time (1-2), mood (3), voice (4), and 
agreement (5) and are followed by asummary (6). The four arch- 
categories constitute the linguistic expression of the relationship 
between the action and the action-modifiers. 


0.4. Transcription. As phonetic phenomena are not under dis- 
cussion, the transcription of the material derived from texts or 
informants has been standardized by the use of a phonemic rather 
than a phonetic transcription, but the phonemic systems of the 
vowels of the various dialects involved have not been standardized. 
The phonemic system used is the following: 


vowels: i u 


stops- 
affricates fricatives 
labials fv 
dental- 
alveolars 8 
palatals § 
velars 
glides: 
l palatal y 
vibrant : velar Ww 


single r glottal h 
multiple rr 


[Accents and capital letters have been used in accordance with the 
modern conventional spelling of Spanish. | 


1. Time: Tense 


The archcategory TIME is the linguistic expression of the rela- 
tionship between the action and the adverb of time (structurally, 
a non-required action modifier), either expressed or unexpressed. 
There are two types of adverbial modifiers referring to time. 
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Primary adverbs, always present either in actuality or by implica- 
tion, are those that refer to date (in the broadest sense), and the 
verb forms in relation with them express the category of TENSE (1). 
Secondary adverbs, which may be used in addition to the primary 
adverbs, are those that refer to patterns of perfectivity, and the 
forms in relation with them express the category of aspect (2). 
Both tense and aspect are, therefore, sub-divisions of the arch- 
eategory time. In Judeo-Spanish, the tense system is ternary: 
tenses are either past (1.1), PRESENT (1.2), or FUTURE (1.3). 


1.1. Past. The tense past may be expressed either by a SIMPLE 
FORM (1.11) or by a CoMPOUND Form (1.12). The two may be in 
free variation, as in the following sentences: Lo ke m’avia digo mi 
muzer ez vedrad [‘What my wife told me is true.’] (wagk 71) ; and 
Es todo vedrad lo ke me digo eya [‘What she told me is all true.’] 
(wagk 71). 


1.11. Smp.e past. Two verb forms appear in the simple past, 
namely the preterite (i) and the imperfect (ii), with aspect de- 
termining the selection between them. 


(i) The simple past is the preterite. 


Ayer resevi tu letra. [‘I received your letter yesterday.’] 
(let 1). | Ayer vino Bohor i me konté una istoria tan larga ke ni 
la entendi. [‘Yesterday Bohor came and told me such a long 
story that I didn’t even understand it.’] | Agoranafio, mi ermano 
no tenia paras, se empresté mil groSiz de Ishak. [‘A year ago, 
my brother didn’t have any money; he borrowed 1000 gros from 
Ishac.’] | Yo kuando era éika, lavort mui munéo. [‘When I was 
young, I worked a lot.’] | Antiz mil afius il guvernu twow une 
gerre mui fuerti. [‘A thousand years ago, the government had a 
very big war.’] (lur 347). | Yo no m’akordu . . . siendu ai mil 
aflus ki ya pasarun. [‘I don’t remember . . . because a thousand 
years have passed already.’| (lur 347). | Di anoéi no kumimos. 
[‘We haven’t eaten since last night.’] (lur 368). | Después ke ya 
buyé el awa, yamé alizo. [‘ After the water had boiled, she called 
her son.’] | El mes pasado, él estava aki, avia dos semanas ke 
skapé su lavoro. [‘Last month, he was here; he had finished his 
work two weeks before.’| 
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(ii) The simple past is the imperfect. 


Ké fazies a tu tiempu? [‘What did you do formerly?’] (lur 
350). | Em mi diltima te dezia ke te vo mandar . . . [‘In my last 
letter I told you I would send you... .’] (let 1). | Kuando yo 
estava en Izmir, yo lavorava pantalonez de ombres. [‘When I was 
in Izmir, I used to make men’s trousers.’] | Kuando mos kaiamos, 
moz dezia ansina mi mama. [‘ Whenever we fell, my mother would 
say that to us.’] | T’akordas . . . i kuando si’nsindia el kandil, 
s’impisava a kantar il kida’. (‘You remember, ... and when 
they’d light the candle, they’d start to sing the kiddush.’] (bar 
149). | Ya t‘akordaz bos ki tinéa. [‘You remember what a voice 
he had.’] (bar 149). | Sieti milioniz di valor tinien, sieti di dieziz 
di valor tienin. [‘They were worth seven millions, and now they 
are worth nothing (seven tens).’] (lur 359). | Salamé Algazi, 
tam bueno kantava ke lo yamarom para kantar para el rei. 
[‘Solomon Algazi used to sing so well that they called him to sing 
for the Sultan (king).’] | Bohor venia kada dia em muestra kaza 
porke era mui amigo de la famiya. [‘Bohor used to come to our 
house every day, because he was a good friend of the family.’] 


1.12. Compounp Past. THE AUXILIARY MAY BE EITHER PRESENT 
(1.121) or past (1.122). The system of compound tenses is not 
very clear. Little or no difference in meaning seems to exist be- 
tween the simple preterite and the compound forms, on the one 
hand, and between the compound form with the auxiliary present 
(present perfect) and the compound form with the auxiliary past 
(past perfect), on the other hand. The auxiliary in the compound 
past may be either aver (i) or tener (ii); the two are in free 
variation. 


1.121. THE AUXILIARY IS IN THE PRESENT. 
(i) The auxiliary is aver. 


La avez visto a Kadén oi? —F in agora no la ave visto. [‘Have 
you seen Kaden today? —I haven’t seen her up to now.’] | No 
aven traido Savén oi? [‘Haven’t they brought any soap today ?’] 
| Este kaze la mirki yo, ma no l’a pagaduw ainde. [‘I bought this 
house, but I haven’t paid for it yet.’] (lur 369). | Se ave visto 
a Sultana en la kaye? [‘Did anyone see Sultana in the street ?’] | 
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No te az enfasiado de borrekaz de espinaka? ([‘Aren’t you tired 
of spinach patties ?’] 


(ii) The auxiliary is tener. 


Yo tengo eéo muéas kozas em mi vida. [‘I’ve done many things 
in my life.’] | No tengu sintidu di esti modu di kozes. [‘I’ve 
never heard anything like it.’] (lur 390). | Tu tienis kwmido 
este modo de savor de komida? [‘Have you ever eaten so tasty a 
meal?’] | No kreo ke tengo ido. [‘I don’t think I was ever 
there.’] | Yo tengo ido trez vezes. [‘I went three times.’] 


1.122. THe AUXILIARY IS IN THE PAST. 
(i) The auxiliary is aver. 


Esto ez lo ke yo avia prometido. [‘This is what I promised.’] 
(sim 668). | Avian digo ke era para los provis. [‘They said it was 
for the poor.’] | En Izmir se avia eéo el teatro Izmir. [‘In Izmir 
they built the Izmir (theatre).’] | Lo ke m’avia diéo mi muzer ez 
vedrad. [‘What my wife told me is true.”] (wagk 71). |... mi 
sifor padre ke se avia sikileado tanto la otra semana. [‘... my 
father who was so upset last week.’] (wagor 92). 


(ii) The auxiliary is tener. The auxiliary tener may appear 
either in the imperfect (a) or preterite (b). No semantical dis- 
tinction between the two forms is discernible. 


(a) The auxiliary tener is imperfect. 


Ke karar de prove ke era ke no tenia gustado bulema. [‘He 
was so poor he had never tasted bulema (a kind of pastry).’] 
(wagk 59). | Tumé luz otros ki lus tinie prisiadu pur diez lires. 
(‘He took the others that he had appraised at ten lire.’] (lur 402). 


(b) The auxiliary tener is preterite. 
Nunka twve gostado este modo de dulse. [‘I’ve never tasted 
this kind of pastry.’] 


1.2. Present. The present tense appears in four different en- 
vironments: either IT IS IN RELATION WITH AN ADVERBIAL MODIFIER 
MEANING PRESENT (1.21), or Iv IS IN RELATION WITH AN ADVERBIAL 
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MODIFIER MEANING Past (1.22), or IT IS IN RELATION WITH AN AD- 
VERBIAL MODIFIER MEANING FUTURE (1.23), or IT IS NOT IN RELATION 
WITH ANY ADVERBIAL MODIFIER OF TIME (1.24). 


1.21. THE ADVERBIAL MODIFIER MEANS PRESENT. 


I agore sta hazine. [‘And now she’s sick.’] (lur 365). | Agore 
keru ki mi laz des. [‘Now I want you to give them to me.’] 
(lur 347). | Agora kudlo tienez en la mano ke sto viendo? [‘ What 
do I see you holding in your hand?’} | Oi kerez alguna koza ke 
vinitis? [‘Did you come because you want something today?’ | Oi 
tengo un dolor de kavesa ke m’est4 matando. [‘I have a headache 
today that’s killing me.’] | Luna, ké buskas por aki esta ora? 
[‘Luna, what are you doing around here at this time?’] | Estu ki 
tengu a la manu, lu kué es? [‘What’s this that I have in my 
hand?’] (lur 351). 


1.22. THE ADVERBIAL MODIFIER MEANS PAST. 


Yo lo vide i me dize ke . . . [‘I saw him, and he told me that 
...» | | Impués. . . mi dimandé si sta bivu o sta muartu. [‘Then 
. . . he asked me whether he was alive or whether he was dead.’] 
(bar 141). | De la mafiana ke la embio . . . i eya inda no viene. 
[‘I sent her this morning . . . and she still hasn’t come back.’] 
(sim 670). | Di muestre éikés ki istamus siempri intrimitidus kun il 
mildar. [‘Since our childhood, we’ve always kept busy reading. ’| 
(lur 398). | Te dezia ke te vo mandar . . . $130... . Oi troko 
de idea. [‘I told you I would send you... . $130. .. . Today I 
changed my mind.’] (let 1). | Mira lo ke me pasa oi. Estava en 
la gudria i lo vide a Yakov. [‘Look what happened to me today. 
I was in the market and I saw Yakov.’] | Mi digueli aka, mi 
digueli ayé, mi truSeron aké. [‘It hurt me here, it hurt me there, 
so they brought me hére.’] (lur 353). | Ai doz dias ke te esté 
buskando. De ké no vienis afirmar el papel? —Porke no pude. 
[‘I’ve been looking for you for two days. Why haven’t you come 
to sign the paper? —Because I couldn’t.’] 


1,23. THE ADVERBIAL MODIFIER MEANS FUTURE. 


Majiana te do las parés. [‘I’ll give you the money tomorrow.’] 
| Mafiane ya vus kontu todu lu kue mi pasé oi. (‘Tomorrow I'll 
tell you everything that happened to me today.’] (lur 345). | Esta- 
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moz mui agilé, en una ora moz vamos. [‘We’re in a great hurry, 
we'll go in an hour.’] | Di amafiana in um mez ya es purim. 
{‘Only a month from tomorrow is Purim.’] (bar 148). | I si no 
las trayis, yo ti matu. [‘And if you don’t bring them, I'll kill 
you.’}) (lur 350). | Si no me daz lo ke me deves, mira ke m’arravio. 
[‘If you don’t give me what you owe me, I’m going to be angry.’] 


1.24. THERE IS NO ADVERBIAL MODIFIER OF TIME. 


Todoz los pASaroz no kantan. [‘Not all birds can sing.’] | 
Melda mui bueno, ez um mansevo struido. [‘He reads very well, 
he’s an intelligent boy.’] | Yo, komu no do, no dimandu. [‘If I 
don’t give, I don’t ask.’] (lur 349). | Il ki da unu, il Dié li da 
dos. [‘To him who gives one, God gives two.’] (lur 354). | A 
una persona ke faze mal a el rei, merese matado. [‘A person who 
does wrong to the king deserves to be killed.’] (sim 672). 


1.3. Furure. The future either DOES NOT EXPRESS CONTINGENCY 
(1.31) or DOES EXPRESS CONTINGENCY (1.32). 


1.31. THE FUTURE DOES NOT EXPRESS CONTINGENCY. The non-con- 
tingent future is expressed either by a SIMPLE ForM (1.311) or by 
& COMPOUND FORM WITH THE AUXILIARY PRESENT (1.312). The two 
forms are in free variation, but the compound form is by far the 
more common. 


1.311. Srmp.ie Form. 


Mafiana me okuparé para mandar.. . [‘Tomorrow, I’ll take 
care of sending ...’] (let 1). | Aspera, tomaré un sigariko. 
[“Wait, I’ll get a cigarette.’] | Miraré la karne ke no se keme. 
(‘Ill look at the meat so that it doesn’t burn.’] | Kwmiremoz 
imprimero para ki tengas fuersaz de lavorar. [‘We’ll eat first so 
you'll have strength to work.’] | Dami las pards i dispués ti daré 
la misirke. [‘Give me the money, and then I’ll give you the 
turkey.’] (lur 342). | Lo emplearé kuando se aré de menester. 
[‘I’ll use it when it’s necessary.”] (let 1). 


1.312. CoMPOUND FORM WITH THE AUXILIARY IN THE PRESENT. 


Amafiana v’ir a gastar. (‘Tomorrow I’m going shopping.’] | Ti 
la vo a trayer a mafiane. [‘I’ll bring it to you tomorrow.’] (lur 
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347). | Al afio ke viene se v’ir a Izmir. [‘Next year he’s going to 
go to Izmir.’] | Kému si la vaz arruvar? [‘How are you going to 
steal it from him?’] (lur 342). | Kuandu ti vo a dizir ki ya tupi 
las parfs ... [‘When I tell you I found the money .. .’) (lur 
344). | Este es haham; majiana va kantar en la kirlé. [‘This man 
is a rabbi; tomorrow he’s going to sing in the synagogue.’] | Te 
dezia ke te vo mandar . . . [‘I told you I’d send you. . .’] (let 
1). | Lu stave aspirandu ki va pasar. [‘He was waiting for him to 
pass.’] (lur 344). | Meldi en el gornal ke Yakov se va kazar. 
[‘I read in the paper that Yakov is/was going to get married.’] | Ya 
no te die ke no vaz a ir al parke? ([‘Didn’t I tell you that you 
aren’t/weren’t going to go to the park?’] | Bohor guré ke no va 
pagar, ino pagé. [‘Bohor swore he wouldn’t pay, and he didn’t 
pay.’] | Ya no ti di8i . . . ki vo @ twmar las parés . ... i ti laz 
vo adar? [‘Didn’t I tell you... that I’d take the money... 
and I’d give it to you?’] (lur 342). 


1.32. THE FUTURE EXPRESSES CONTINGENCY. The contingent fu- 
ture is expressed by a compound form with the auxiliary past. 
When the future is coordinate (3.1) with a verb in the past, two 
patterns emerge. In the first (1.312), no question of contingency 
arises since the form of the future, a compound form containing 
an auxiliary in the present, is identical with the form used when 
the future is coordinate with a verb in the present. The second 
pattern, however, shows contingency: the expressing of the future 
by means of a compound form with an auxiliary in the past is 
found only when the coordinate verb is in the past. The morpho- 
logical contrast, therefore, between the compound future with an 
auxiliary in the present and the compound future with an auxiliary 
in the past expresses the categorical contrast between NON-CON- 
TINGENCY (1.312) and conTINGENcY (1.32). The auxiliary may 
be ir (i) or, rarely, aver (ii). 


(i) The auxiliary is ir. 


Lo ke paresié ke le ivaamorder. [‘It looked as if he were going 
to bite him.’] | Ayer me diSo ke iwaakantar. [‘ Yesterday he told 
me he was going to sing.’] | Me paresié ke ayer iva a azer munto 
frio. [‘I thought it was going to be very cold yesterday.’] | Mogon 
no savia k’el kavayo lo iva a matar. [‘Moshon didn’t know that 
the horse would kill him.’] | No savian ke . . . les tvamos a dar 
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unatepiné. [‘They didn’t know that we were going to kick them.’] 
(wagor 77). 


(ii) The auxiliary is aver. 


Disu ki il kavayu lu avie a matar. (‘He said that the horse 
was going to kill him.’| (lur 400). 


2. Time: Aspect 


Aspect is the expression of the relationship between the verb 
and the secondary adverb of time, which has the meaning perfec- 
tivity. This adverb may be expressed or unexpressed. Aspect 
may be ABSOLUTE (2.1) or RELATIVE (2.2). Relativity means gram- 
matical non-autonomy which is demonstrated by the presence of 
a time-base, ie., another (expressed or unexpressed) element be- 
longing to the linguistic environment and establishing the aspec- 
tual frame. Absolute means, then, in contrast to relative, ir- 
relevancy as to time-base. ABSOLUTE ASPECT is expressed in non- 
compound forms (plus the one compound form: preterite of ser 
plus participle) with irrelevancy of time-base, whereas the com- 
pound forms with a time-base yield the category of RELATIVE 
ASPECT. 


2.1. AssoLUTE asPECT. Absolute aspect occurs only in the past; 
IMPERFECTIVITY (2.11) is expressed by the simple imperfect, and 
PERFECTIVITY (2.12) either by the simple preterite or by the pret- 
erite of ser plus participle. Since the simple present takes both 
imperfective and perfective adverbial modifiers, it expresses ir- 
relevancy of aspect. 


2.11. IMPERFECTIVITY. 


Kuando no lavorava, me davan kada semana. [‘When I wasn’t 
working, they used to give me something every week.’] | Kuando 
éramos éikas en Izmir, aziamos kuna en loz 4rvoles kuazi kada dia. 
[‘When we were young, in Izmir, we used to swing in the trees 
almost every day.’] | En el verano moz tvamoz al ke. [‘In the 
summer we used to go to the pier.’] | Kému di lokez muzeris tinie 
mi maridu! [‘What crazy wives my husband used to have!’]} 
(lur 394). | Yo tinéa a las kriaturas éikas, mi s’asentavan al diridor. 
[‘My children were young; they would sit around me.’] (bar 
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149). | Onde si iva el sol, si iva Kadén. [‘Kadén would go where- 
ever the sun would.’] | Para Sivot, m’akordu...el kandil 
inéiamoz di sirezas. [‘For Shabuoth, I remember . . . we used 
to fill the candle with cherries.’) (bar 149). | Loz rikos ivan, los 
provis wan a kaminar a ver. [‘The rich people went in; the poor 
went just to look.’] 


2.12. Prrrectiviry. Perfectivity may be expressed IN COMBINA- 
TION WITH THE CATEGORY TENSE (2.121) or NOT IN COMBINATION 
WITH THE CATEGORY TENSE (2.122). 


2.121. IN COMBINATION WITH THE CATEGORY TENSE. There are two 
forms: in the active (i) the simple preterite is used; in the passive 
(ii) the preterite of ser plus participle. 


(i) Active. 


Vinu .. . s’arruvé il patuisi fuyd. [‘He came... he stole 
the duck, and he ran away.’] (lur 352). | Pagili . . . la munede 
ki ti did. [‘Pay him the money he gave you.’] (lur 348). | Son 
d’un amigu .. . ki mi laz did. [‘They belong to a friend... 
who gave them to me.’] (lur 344). | Kuando vido al polis se fuyéd 
komo un salvaze. [‘When he saw the cop he ran like a wild 
man.’] | Ayer vinu Luna a kaza i estuvo aviando komo trez oras. 
[‘Yesterday Luna came to the house and talked and talked for 
about three hours.’] | Avram me dié muéas paras el aiio pasado, i 
dempuéz ya me las tomé. [‘ Abraham gave me a lot of money last 
year, but later he took it back from me.’] 


(ii) Passive. 


Ilotru ... sta... kuntenti.. . kifué kwndinadw il pidridu. 
(‘The other man ...is... happy . . . that the one who lost was 
condemned.’} (lur 362). | Dempués, el ¢iko fué aharvado por su 
padre. [‘Then, the young boy was beaten by his father.’] | Mi 
iziko fué lavado por la sierva. [‘My little boy was washed by the 
maid.’] | El ermano de Mosé fué matado por un alefiari. [‘Moe’s 
brother was killed by a gangster.’] | La famiya muestra fueron 
struidos por la skola. (‘Our family was educated in school.’] 
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2.122. Nort IN COMBINATION WITH THE CATEGORY TENSE. 


Agora se vido ke Sabetaéi es un alefiari. [‘Now we see that 
Sabetai is a gangster.’] | Agore ya s’intindié di suyu. [‘Now it’s 
obvious.’] (lur 350). | Apenaz resivo tu letra me asento i te 
respondi. [‘As soon asI receive your letter, I sit down and answer 
you.’] (let 1). | Si merkt esto mafiana, ya me se skaparon las pa- 
ras. [‘If I buy this tomorrow, my money will be gone.’}] | Si no 
fui el martes, no va tener m&z ora. [‘If I don’t go Tuesday, I 
won’t have any other time.’] | Di amafiana in um mez ya es purim 

. iya mos pasé ieste invierno. [‘Only a month from tomorrow 
is Purim . . . and here is winter over already.’] (bar 148). | Al 
aio ke viene, si moz viene, k’el Dié guarde, una malatia, ya se 
destruyé6 el mundo. [‘Next year, if sickness comes to us, God 
forbid, the world will come to an end.’] | Si s’estruyd el mundo, 
no lo va deSar kon su kavesa. [‘Even if the world comes to an end, 
he won’t let him have his way.’] (wagor 89). 


2.2. RELATIVE ASPECT. Relative aspect is expressed by compound 
forms with the auxiliary estar (and sometimes [2.222] tener). 
There are two patterns: estar plus gerund and estar plus participle. 
The contrast in form between estar plus gerund and estar plus 
participle is accompanied by the categorical contrast between Im- 
PERFECTIVITY (2.21) and PERFECTIVITY (2.22). The very quality 
of relativity gives to an estar form (estava kantando) the meaning 
of actuality, in contrast to a simple form (kantava) which expresses 
irrelevancy of actuality. 


2.21. Imperrectiviry. The auxiliary may be estar (i), an estar 
substitute (ii), or estar in zero form (iii). 


(i) The auxiliary is estar. 


Siempre ke vengo yo a kaza, Goh esté durmiendo. [‘ When- 
ever I come home, Goha is sleeping.’] | Siente ké bueno ke estén 
kantando los péSaros. [‘Listen to how beautifully the birds are 
singing.’] | Estu ki m’istés kuntando ya ez verdad. [‘What you’re 
telling me is true.’] (lur 347). | Kuando yo lo fui a ver a Menahem, 
estava komiendo. (‘When I went to see Menahem, he was eat- 
ing.’] | En lo ke stava friendo en el kampiko vido munéa gente. 
(‘While he was frying in the hall, he saw a lot of people.’] (wagk 
69). 
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(ii) The auxiliary is an estar substitute. 


Ké tal vas pasandu? ([‘How’s it going?’] (lur 406). | Miralo 
a éste komo va tosiendo komo um perro. [‘Look at this fellow, 
coughing like a dog.’] | Mira ke se senté i se kedé durmiendo. 
(‘Look at him; he sat down and he’s still asleep.’) | El iziko lo 
estaz mirando? Va yorande asta ke la madre lo tome em brasos. 
[‘ Just look at the kid. He’s going to go on crying until his mother 
picks him up.’] 


(iii) The auxiliary is estar in zero form. 


Kit6 um priguneru, diziendu: [‘He made a public announce- 
ment, saying:’] (lur 347). | Yo un dia kaminando ... vide... 
[‘Walking one day ...Isaw...’] (sim 668). | Mira komo se 
eé6 em baSo, durmiendo komo um burrato. [‘Look at the way he 
lay on the floor, sleeping like a drunkard.’}] | Bohor, kantando, ya 
s’olvida sus sohorés. [‘Bohor forgets his worries when he’s sing- 
ing.’] 

2.22. Prrrectiviry. The relative aspect of perfectivity appears 
in both voices, the passive (2.221) or the active (2.222). 


2.221. Passive PerFectiviry. The auxiliary may be estar (i), an 
estar substitute (ii), or estar in zero form (iii). 


(i) The auxiliary is estar. 


Para yo ke esté embezada es kolai. [‘It’s easy for me because 
I’m used to it.’] | Zstava mui tomadu del frio. [‘The cold 
bothered him a great deal.’] | Di ké staz d’esti modu iéade? 
[‘Why are you lying down like that?’] (lur 394). | Mira este bovo 
komo esté eéado ai em baSo. ([‘Look at this fool, lying down on the 
floor.’] | Sarota, aide, menéate, la komida ya esté eéa. ([‘Sarota, 
hurry up, get a move on, the meal is ready.’] | Esta bamia sta 
buena, dame una oka. —No puedo, esté vendida. [‘This okra is 
good, give me a kilo. —I can’t, it’s sold.’] 


(ii) The auxiliary is an estar substitute. 


Yo mi twpi apritadu. [‘I was in a tight spot.’] (lur 364). | 
Kuando vine a kaza la komida ya se topé eéa. (‘When I came 
home, the meal was ready.’] | Kuando se kedaron kayadas, lez dio 
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.. » (‘When they were quiet, he told them . . .’] (wagor 91). | I 
il... si kaz6é kum mi, i kidé kazade kun tu sifior. [‘Andhe... 
married me, and I was married to your father.’] (lur 405). | Azia 
munéa luvia i kuando vine en kaza, kedi moZada. [‘It was raining 
a lot, and when I came home, I was wet.’] | Estuvieron avlando i 
avlando asta ke enfin se kedaron kayados. [‘They talked and 
talked until at last they were quiet.’] 


(iii) The auxiliary is estar in zero form. 


Lo estéz mirando ai eéado? [‘Do you see him there, lying 
down?’} | Goh, ecado en su kama, no le importa nada. [‘Goha, 
lying in his bed, doesn’t care about anything.’] | Il rei imbilikadu 
in la ideye dil séhel ki mirké si sta diziendu entri si... [‘The 
king, absorbed by the thought of the wisdom he had bought, is 
saying to himself . . .’] (lur 363). | Kuando fui a kaza, topi la 
komida e¢a. [‘When I went home, I found the meal ready.’] 


2.222. AcTIVE PERFECTIVITY. The auxiliary is tener. The dis- 
tinction between the tener compounds expressing irrelevancy of 
aspect (1.12) and the tener compounds expressing relative aspect 
is morphological and syntactical. In contrast to the forms ex- 
pressing irrelevancy of aspect, the forms of relative aspect express 
gender and usually require the placing of the object between the 
finite and the non-finite elements. 


Tengo una karta eskrita, me la kerez etar ala posta? [‘I have 
written a letter; do you want to mail it for me?’] | Yo tengo las 
kamizas adovadas, las keres tomar? [‘I have mended the shirts; do 
you want to take them?’] | Abaga, Sal, ya tengo eéaz laz borrekas. 
{‘Come down, Sol, I have the patties ready.’] 


2.3 NEUTRALIZATION. In the present tense, the pattern estar plus 
participle may lose the category of perfectivity. This happens be- 
cause the pattern ser plus participle (which expresses irrelevancy 
of perfectivity) does not exist in the present in the speech of our 
informants and is replaced by other patterns, one of which is 
present of estar plus participle. (The form ser plus participle is 
not relative, nor is it perfective. The form ser plus participle is 
a passive form with the temporal and aspectual characteristics of 
the corresponding active form. The difference is in voice [4]. Our 
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informants do not use this form in the present, but do use the past 
of ser plus a participle to express the passive voice.) 


El viernes por la noée, el kidGS esté kantado por el grande de la 
kaza. [‘On Friday nights, the kiddush is sung by the head of the 
house.’] But in the past: Ama el viernes pasado fué kantado por 
Goha porke él fué musafir. [‘But last Friday it was sung by Goha, 
because he was a guest.’] | Siempre ke meldez el gornal vez un 
artikulo ke un ombre esté matado por un alefiari. (‘Whenever 
you read the paper, you see in an article that a man is killed by a 
gangster.’] But in the past: El ermano de Mosé fué matado por 
un alefiari. [‘Moe’s brother was killed by a gangster.’| 


3. Mood 


The archcategory moop is the linguistic expression of the rela- 
tionship between the action and another verb in the sentence. 
There are three patterns of relationship: both verbs are autono- 
mous, yielding the category of COORDINATION (3.1); one verb is 
autonomous and the other non-autonomous, yielding the category 
of SUBORDINATION (3.2) ; or both verbs are non-autonomous, yielding 
the category of MUTUAL CONTINGENCY (3.3). There is a correla- 
tion between the patterns of autonomy and the verbal forms: co- 
ordination is expressed by the indicative, subordination by the 
subjunctive or a non-finite form, and mutal contingency by the 
imperfect or conditional. 


3.1 Coorprnation. Coordination is expressed by the indicative. 
The relation of the two verbs is interpreted here, of course, inde- 
pendently of the pattern of function classes in a given sentence. 
In an example like T% lo topas ke él ez bueno [‘ You find him to be 
a good man.’], the ke clause is, as far as function class is concerned, 
an object, but the verb is here considered as coordinated to the verb 
topas, since the sentence can be transposed to: El ez bueno; ansina 
tu lo topas. 


Ya dizen ke ez una sivdeka aparte. [‘They say it’s a little 
city all by itself.’] | Kwnesi lu kue tode mode di pirsone tieni a 
su kurasén. [‘He knows what all kinds of people have in their 
hearts.’} (lur 360). | Mos aprometié ke kada dia va mirar.... 
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[‘He promised us he’d look every day . . .’] (wagor 92). | Yo no 
kreo ke Luna aze mal a dingunos. [‘I don’t think Luna does harm 
to anyone.’] | Ni sé kuando vieni ni sé kuando si va. [‘I don’t 
know when he comes or when he goes.’] (bar 148). | Dempués ke 
yo skapo de lavorar te ayudo. [‘After I finish working, I’ll help 
you.’] | Si Pepe te eskrive . . . vaz a dezir .. . [‘If Pepe writes 
you...say...’} (let 1). 


3.2. Susorprvation. The category of subordination may be ex- 
pressed by the suUBJUNCTIVE (3.21) or a NON-FINITE VERB FORM 
(3.22). 


3.21. SUBORDINATION IS EXPRESSED BY THE SUBJUNCTIVE. There 
are two subjunctives: the present subjunctive and the past sub- 
junctive. If the superordinate verb is past, the subordinate is 
either present subjunctive or past subjunctive in free variation; if 
the superordinate verb is not past, the subordinate verb is present 
subjunctive. The subjunctive expresses subordination in four 
different patterns: the superordinate verb is (or the superordinate 
plus subordinate verb correspond to) a FUTURE (3.211), an IMPERA- 
TIVE (3.212), an IMPLIED NEGATIVE (3.213), or an EXCLAMATION 
(3.214). The subjunctive structures are interpreted through the 
application of the principle of transposition. 


3.211. CONTINGENCY UPON THE FUTURE. There are two types of 
contingency upon the future: 


(i) A structure containing an autonomous future and a subordi- 
nate subjunctive may be equivalent to a structure containing two 
coordinate futures. For example, the sentence: Yo no va azerlo 
antes ke ti vengas [‘I won’t do it until you come.’] can be trans- 
posed to: 7% vaz venir: asta intonsez yo no va azerlo. THE AUTONO- 
MOUS FUTURE MAY APPEAR IN THE FUTURE (a&) Or IN THE PRESENT (b). 


(a) The autonomous future appears in the future. 


Yo me vo a kedar kayadu asta ke ti me digas. [‘I’m going to 
remain quiet until you tell me.’] | Sin ki iskapi di favlar, ti vaz a 
kidar kayadu. [‘Until I finish speaking, you will remain quiet.’] 
(lur 347). | Dispués ki yo iskapi di favlar, vaz a dizir ti ki... 
ez o verdé o mintires. [‘After I finish talking, you will say that 
... (it) is the truth or a lie.’] (lur 347). 
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(b) The autonomous future appears in the present. 


Lo estéz mirando ai eéado? No se alevanta antes ke se levante 
el sol. [‘You see him lying there? He won’t get up until the sun 
rises.’] | El iziko lo estéz mirando? Va yorando asta ke la madre 
lo tome em brasos. [‘Just look at the kid! He’s going to go on 
erying until his mother picks him up.’] 


(ii) A bimary expression containing a superordinate plus a sub- 
ordinate verb often corresponds to one single future. The sub- 
ordinating function words which often appear in this pattern are 
keno, no, and zero. For example, the sentence: Puedi ser mi den 
algune koze |‘Maybe they’ll give me something.’] is equivalent to: 
Posivlemente me van a dar algune koze. 


M’ispantu ki no mi matis. [‘I’m afraid you’ll kill me.’] (lur 
359). | M’ispanto este maldiéo Arén no me diga alguna koza negra. 
(‘I’m afraid that blasted Aaron will say something horrible to 
me.’] | Puedi ser mi den algune koze. [‘Maybe they’ll give me 
something.’| (lur 354). 


3.212. CONTINGENCY UPON THE IMPERATIVE. A binary expression 
consisting of a superordinate verb plus subordinate verb often 
corresponds to a single imperative. The transposition from the 
single imperative to a corresponding binary type may be an actual 
equivalent of a single imperative (kero ke kantes is equal to kanta/), 
or may constitute a change in linguistic environment from indirect 
to direct speech (Mira a Luna ke viene. —-Ke venga em buenora. 
(‘Here comes Luna. —She’s welcome.’] is equivalent to Luna, 
ven em buenora!). The superordinate verb is expressed (i) or 
not expressed (ii). 


(i) The superordinate is expressed. 


Kero ke me mostres Ande ez el comeréo. [‘I want you to show 
me where the custom-house is.’] | Veyu di gustu ki sté3 im prizién. 
[‘I find it just that you go to prison.’] (lur 349). | Te esté diziendo 
ke lavorez mas fuerte. [‘I’m telling you to work harder.’| | Yo te 
forso ke vayaz a vera Arén. [‘I force you to go see Aaron.’] | Ez 
di minister ki m’amostris kuéntu valgu. [‘You have to show me 
how much I am worth.’] (lur 403). | Lu kue vuz arroguez.. . ki 
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mi mité§ ai ...ino digéd§ nade. [‘What I beg you is... to 
put me there .. . and don’t say anything.’] (lur 352). | A mi 
me ambezé mi mama ke no refuze nunka. [‘My mother taught me 
never to refuse.’] (sim 668). | Los pasazeros eyoz mizmos kalen 
ke pagen. [‘The passengers themselves have to pay.’] (wagk 
77). | Dimandale ke te aga saver de algin lavoro en la gudria. 
[‘ Ask him to let you know of some work in the market.’] | Prigin- 
tili ki ti dige si sos . . . [‘ Ask him to tell you if you are.. .’] 
(lur 359). | Ti disi ki no mi fursares. [‘I told you not to force 
me.’] (lur 405). 


(ii) The superordinate is not expressed. Here are included ex- 
amples containing parake plus subjunctive: a sentence such as Yo 
lo va azer para ke tengas pards [‘I’ll do it so that you may have 
money.’] is interpreted as Kero ke tengas paras ; intonsez lo va azer. 


Ke te vea tu papa. [‘Let your grandfather see you.’] | Esto 
ke sea de lesén. [‘Let this be a lesson.’] (let 1). | Va ande Goha ; 
ke te diga la verdé. [‘Go to Goh4; let him tell you the truth.’] | 
Ondi ki lu desi? [‘ Where shall I leave it?’] (lur 343). | Aki esta 
la teniké. Ande ke la meta? ([‘Here’s the can. Where shall I 
put it?’] | Oi ti vo a dar venti lires. —Asin ke seye. [‘Today 
I’m going to give you twenty lire. —Fine.’] (lur 370). | Pur ké 
k’afirmi? [‘Why should I sign?’] (lur 348). | Kémo ke le page 
kuando no tengo parfs? [‘How can I pay him when I have no 
money?’] | Miraré la karne ke no se keme. [‘I’ll look at the meat 
so that it doesn’t burn.’] | Kumiremoz imprimero para ki tengas 
fuersaz de lavorar. [‘We’ll eat first so you’ll have strength to 
work.’] | Yo lo va azer para ke tengas pards. [‘I’ll do it so that 
you may have money.’] | Yo te do sigarikos para ke fumes. [‘I’ll 
give you cigarettes so you can smoke,’] | Kititi il mintam para ki 
no tis’inkaii. [‘Take off your shirt so that it doesn’t get dirty.’] 
(lur 344). 


3.213. CoNTINGENCY UPON AN IMPLIED NEGATIVE. The pattern 
function word of negation plus subjunctive is equivalent to the 
pattern negative plus indicative. For example the sentence: Este 
s’esté dando aires komo si fuera mui riko [‘This man is giving him- 
self airs as if he were very rich.’] can be transposed to Este no ez 
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mut riko; ama s’esté dando aires. When the function word is 
komosi, the subjunctive is past subjunctive. 


Mi kurasom batia fuerti komo ki si ablara di una koza kerida. 
[‘My heart was beating fast as if someone were speaking of a be- 
loved thing.’] (wagor 74). | Si fizieron viezas sin ke ni eyas sepan 
kémo. [‘They became old without being aware of it.’] (bar 147). 


3.214. CONTINGENCY UPON AN EXCLAMATION. The simple pattern 
exclamation (or interrogation) may be transposed to a binary con- 
sisting of an indicative plus subjunctive. For example the sen- 
tence: Es poswle ke sea doktor? [‘Is it possible that he’s a doc- 
tor?’] is equivalent to Hz doktor! 


Me ked6é kurioza ke MoSé despuéz de tanto lavorar no tenga 
paras. [‘I’m surprised that after working so much Moe doesn’t 
have any money.’] | No esté Yakov en la kirlé. -—Ez imposivle ke 
no esté; aiestava endagora. [‘Jacob isn’t in the synagogue. —He 
must be there; he was there a moment ago.’| 


3.22. SUBORDINATION IS EXPRESSED BY NON-FINITE VERB FORMS. The 
non-finite verb form may be either THE INFINITIVE (3.221), THE 
GERUND (3.222), or THE PARTICIPLE (3.223). 


3.221. THE NON-FINITE VERB FORM IS THE INFINITIVE. The infini- 
tive in combination with a finite verb form is non-autonomous. 
There are two types of non-autonomous infinitive patterns: either 
the superordinate verb has the same actor as the subordinate (i), 
or the superordinate does not (ii). 


(i) The superordinate verb has the same actor as the subordinate. 


Keriz vinir in kaze? [‘Do you want to come home?’] (lur 
353). | Kuando ... nom puedez eskrivir ... [‘When.. . you 
can’t write ...’] (let 1). | Di ké no vienis afirmar il papel? 
(‘Why don’t you come to sign the paper?’] (lur 348). | Mo%é no 
save avlar mui bueno. [‘Moe doesn’t know how to speak very 
well.’] | No puedez vinir a vizitarme amafiana? [‘Can’t you 
come to visit me tomorrow?’] | No me kerez ayudar kon estaz 
reSikas? [‘Don’t you want to help me with these cookies?’] 
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(ii) The superordinate verb does not have the same actor as the 
subordinate. There are two patterns: THE ACTOR OF THE SUBORDI- 
NATE INFINITIVE APPEARS AS AN (EXPRESSED OR UNEXPRESSED) MODI- 
FIER OF THE SUPERORDINATE VERB (a@), Or THE ACTOR OF THE SUBORDI- 
NATE INFINITIVE IS AN (EXPRESSED OR UNEXPRESSED) FREE FORM 
WITH THE INFINITIVE (b). 


(a) The actor of the subordinate infinitive appears as an (ex- 
pressed or unexpressed) modifier of the superordinate verb. 


Vuz vo a yivar a pasiariakuwmer. [‘I’m going to take you out 
to have fun and to eat.’] (lur 368). | Mandé gente suya a buskarlo. 
(‘He sent some of his men to look for him.’] (wagor 68). | Te deio 
ir para ke vengas presto. [‘I’ll let you go so that you’ll come back 
soon.’] | Nunka no me vitis azer maitap a dingunos. [‘You never 
saw me make fun of anyone.’] | Im mi kaza vitis fazer bukadus 
kum mas& dilgada? [‘In my house did you ever see me make food 
with thin matzos?’] (bar 150). 


(b) The actor of the subordinate infinitive is an (expressed or 
unexpressed) free form with the infinitive. 


Me mandaz um poko de parés para merkar yo kualkier koza. 
(‘Send me a little money so that I can buy some thing.’] | Dame 
um pesiko de pam para poder komer yo. [‘Give me a little piece 
of bread so that I can eat.’] | Me mandas el adreso para ir yo a 
vizitarla, [‘Send me the address so that I can go visit her.’] | 
Mandas una .. . afin de no estar em penserio. [‘Senda ... so 
that I won’t be worried.’] (let 1). 


3.222. THE NON-FINITE VERB IS THE GERUND. The gerund, usually 
preceded by en, expresses subordination. 


En yivando yo esto a su kaza, me daré um poko de paras. [‘If 
I take this to his house, he’ll give me a little money.’] | Mira, iziko, 
en sintiendo bueno, puedez ambezar bastante. ([‘Look, son, if you 
listen well, you can learn a lot.’] | En avansando um poko de 
paras, podemos tener una kazika buena en Alai Bei. [‘If we save 
a little money, we can have a nice little house in Alai Bey.’] 


3.223. THE NON-FINITE VERB FORM IS A PARTICIPLE. After the ex- 
pression se kere, the participle expresses subordination. 
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Si keri idw .. . itwmadu ... [‘Somebody has to go. . . and 
take . . .’] (lur 343). | No si keri dimandadu di ti nade. [‘Noth- 
ing has to be asked of you.’] (lur 350). | Ya se kere komido kual- 
unke koza. [‘We ought to eat something.’] | Ya se keria ido a 
vizitar a Mazalté. [‘We ought to go visit Mazalté.’] | Ya se kere 
tomadu munéo kuidado kon este lavoro. [‘A lot of care has to be 
taken with this work.’] 


3.3. Murua contingency. In conditional sentences containing 
two non-coordinate verbs (as distinct from conditional sentences 
containing two coordinate verbs [3.1]), both verbs are non-autono- 
mous: this yields the category of mutual contingency. There are 
two patterns of mutal contingency : THE SUBORDINATE CLAUSE IS EX- 
PRESSED (3.31) or NOT EXPRESSED (3.32). This difference in struc- 
tures is paralleled by a difference in verb forms. 


3.31. THE SUBORDINATE CLAUSE IS EXPRESSED. In this common pat- 
tern of mutual contingency the imperfect is used both in the super- 
ordinate and the subordinate elements. It should be noted that the 
imperfect expressing mutual contingency is a mood, in contrast to 
the imperfect expressing time which is in relation to an adverbial 
modifier. The combination imperfect of ir plus infinitive which is 
occasionally found in the conclusion is interpreted as an imperfect. 


Si yo era riko, lo kué azia entonses? [‘If I were rich, what 
would I do, then?’] (wagor 99). | Si eraz riko, me emprestavas ta 
paras? (‘If you were rich, would you lend me money?’] | Si eya 
no estava aki, yo no savia kudélo azer. [‘If she weren’t here, I 
wouldn’t know what to do.’] | Si él era benadam moz aziéa un haire. 
[‘If he were a good fellow (‘‘son of Adam’’), he would do us a 
favor.’] | Sino keriamos . . . no kalia komportarnoz negro. ([‘If 
we didn’t want . . . we ought not to behave badly.’] (wagor 91). | 
Si eya no me dava las paras, yo kuélo wa azer? ([‘If she hadn’t 
given me the money, what would I do?’] | Si eya nom me dava 45 
groSes ... ke wa ser mi hal? [‘If she hadn’t given me the 45 
gros, what difficulty I’d be in!’] (wagor 89). 


3.32. THE SUBORDINATE CLAUSE IS NOT EXPRESSED. If the sub- 
ordinate element appears in the form of an infinitive or is not 
expressed, the contingency of the superordinate verb is indicated by 
the form conditional. 
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Ya serta bueno konoserlos. [‘It would be good to know them.’] | 
Me agradaria tener una buena karosa kon kavayos. [‘I’d like to 
have a good horse and carriage.’] | Yo serfa mui rekonosiente a voz 
de tener la konosensia de vuestro amigo. [‘I would be very pleased 
to meet your friend.’] (wagk 81). | Agora me komeria um pedaso 
de karne buena. [‘NowI could eat a piece of good meat.’] 


3.4. NEUTRALIZATION. There are two instances of the neutraliza- 
tion of the subordinate infinitive: poder PLUS INFINITIVE (3.41) and 
deber PLUS INFINITIVE (3.42). In both patterns of neutralization, 
the two-verb structure superordinate verb plus subordinate verb 
(i.e., finite verb plus non-finite) is transposed to a one-verb pattern 
(i.e., a finite verb form of the non-finite verb). 


3.41. NEUTRALIZATION OF poder (AND EQUIVALENTS) PLUS INFINI- 
tive. There are two types: THE SUBORDINATE VERB MAY APPEAR IN 
THE INDICATIVE (3.411) or IN THE SUBJUNCTIVE (3.412). 


3.411. THE SUBORDINATE VERB IS IN THE INDICATIVE. 


El pensa ke kanta, ama no save kantar. [‘He thinks he can 


sing, but he can’t.’] | El kree ke Yuga bueno pastra, ma no puede 
gugar. [‘He thinks he can play pastra (‘‘casino’’) well, but he 
can’t.’] | Sultana dize ke kuze mui bueno, i yo kreigo ke ya save. 
(‘Sultana says she can sew very well, and I think she really can.’] 


3.412. THE SUBORDINATE VERB IS IN THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


No sea ke ez algin kulebro? [‘Can it be a snake?’] (wagk 
14). | No seye il kezu ki fizitis estu? [‘You can’t have done that 
to the cheese?’] (lur 394). 


3.42. NEUTRALIZATION oF deber PLUS INFINITIVE. There are two 
types : THE SUBORDINATE VERB MAY APPEAR IN THE FUTURE (3.421) or 
IN THE CONDITIONAL (3.422). These patterns are conventionally 
called the future and the conditional of probability. The future 
expresses probability in the present, and the conditional expresses 
probability in the past. 


3.421. THE SUBORDINATE VERB APPEARS IN THE FUTURE. 


Ainda estardén ayi. [‘They are probably still there.’] (bar 
145). | Ande esta il ilo, ai estaré mi muzer. (‘Whenever the 
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thread is, that’s where my wife must be.’} (wagk 71). | Ké ora ez? 
—Ya seré laz dos. [‘What time is it? —It must be two o’clock 
by now.’] | No lo avemoz visto a Bohor; estaré hazino. [‘We 
haven’t seen Bohor; he’s probably sick.’] 


3.422. THE SUBORDINATE VERB APPEARS IN THE CONDITIONAL. 


Kreyes ke se las komeria? [‘Do you think he could have eaten 
them?’] (let 1). | Nosé. Fayarie d’algune vande o sté loku. [‘I 
don’t know. Either he must have made a sale, or he’s crazy.’] (lur 
369). | Kreyes ke se kazaria Leén? ~——Yo no sé si se kazé. [‘Do 
you think Leon could have gotten married? -——I don’t know 
whether he got married.’] 


(To be continued) 


Hewvry R. KAwANE 


Sor, Saporta 
University of Illinois 





VARIA 


VALENCIAN IN THE SIXTH PASO OF LOPE 
DE RUEDA’S DELEITOSO 


The two italicized speeches in the following passage from the sixth paso 
of Lope de Rueda’s Deleitoso have not yet been satisfactorily explained, 
for some of the conclusions reached upon them in an article entitled “A 
Note on Lope de Rueda’s Paso Sexto” + appear to be questionable. 


Cevadén ; Hombre de bien! 

Samadel La gran bagasa quius pari. 

Cevadén No habla cristianamente, sefior. 

Bregano Sepamos, pues, en qué lengua habla. 
Samadel Yuta drame a roquido dotos los durbeles. 
Brecano 4 Qué dixo? 

Cevadén Que se los comié de pasteles. 

Samadel No he fet yo tan gran llegea.” 


The situation is that Samadel, attempting to avoid recognition by 
Cevadén and Brecano, whom he has tricked of a sum of money, has told 
the audience that he is going to “differenciar la lengua,” * and, in effect, of 
Samadel’s next three speeches the first and third are in Catalan, this latter 
showing traces of Valencian dialect, and the second is in a species of 
Castilian anagrammatic—or back-slang.* 

“La gran bagasa quius pari” is a speech erroneously supposed by 
Stephenson to represent a distorted utterance of “La gran bagasa que 0s 
parié”; it is in fact Catalan, presents no dialectal traits, and in the modern 
form of the language would be written “La gran bagassa qui us pari.” 

“No he fet yo tan gran llegea” is the second Catalan speech; here the 
word llegea calls for comment since it does not now, as it did not at the 
time Lope flourished, exist in standard (eastern) Catalan. This word is 
the Valencian form of the standard Catalan letgesa = ugliness, formed by 
means of a derivative of the Latin noun-suffix —ITIA upon the Catalan 
Ueig or Uetj [le3] = ugly, derived from the Frankish LAIT (ef. OSp., 


1 By Robert C. Stephenson, HR, VI (1938), 265-268. 

2 Lope de Rueda, Teatro, ed. J. Moreno Villa (Madrid, 1924), p. 257. I 
have italicized the first and third of Samadel’s speeches. 

8 Ibid., p. 256. 

4 Stephenson, p. 266. 
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OPtg., laido).’ The suffix—ITIA has become, in modern standard Catalan, 
—esa [éze],° but considerable vacillation between this result, on the one 
hand, and the result —ea [é¢] on the other, is found in texts reflecting the 
early stages of the language’s development—as for example the Homilies 
@Organya and the Vidas de Santos Rosellonesas, both of the thirteenth 
century.’ By the fifteenth century, however, this state of affairs has be- 
come regularized, with Valencian writers preferring —ea and those of 
Barcelona —esa, solutions clearly reflected in fifteenth-century Catalan 
works. Jaume Roig’s Spill, written avowedly in Valencian,® bears regularly 
—ea.® The novel Curial e Giielfa, of the same period but written in eastern 
Catalan, bears regularly —esa from —ITIA, never —ea.’° It is evident, 
then, that the divorce between the two regions in this respect is complete by 
the end of the fifteenth century, and that the form Wegea must be a Valen- 
cianism as from that time.‘ The word Ilegea itself does not figure in the 
Spill, but it is to be found used by the Valencian poet Ausieas March 
(1397 ?-1459),?* and indeed figures, with the meaning of fealdad, in the 
standard Valencian dictionaries of Pastor-Fuster, Escrig and Marti Gadea 
(it figures also, quite properly, as Old Catalan in the Catalan dictionary 
of Labernia). The meaning of the third eryptic speech is, then, clearly that 
of the equivalent Castilian “No he hecho yo tan gran fealdad,” which 
accords perfectly with what has gone before. 

Lope de Rueda had every opportunity of learning Valencian. We 
know him to have been in Valencia in 1560, to have married there in that 
year his second wife, the Valencian Rafela Trilles, and to have been de- 


5See W. Meyer-Liibke, Romanisches Etymologisches Wérterbuch, 3rd 
ed. (Heidelberg, 1935), 4858a. For Catalan we must postulate a Vulgar 
Latin *laidiu. 

6 See A. Griera, Gramatica histérica del catala antic (Barcelona, 1931), 
p. 140. 

7 Statistics for the Homilies d’Organyda, published by Joaquim Miret i Sans 
in Revista de Bibliografia Catalana, IV (1904), 5-47, 215-220, are: six cases 
of —ea, nine of —eza, and one of —edes (for —ezes); those for the Vidas 
de Santos Rosellonesas del Manuscrito 44 de Paris, ed. Juan Corominas (Men- 
doza: Universidad Nacional de Cuyo, 1945), are: eight cases of —esa as 
against nine of —ea. 

® Jaume Roig, Llibre de les Dones, o Spill, ed. Francese Almela i Vives 
(Barcelona, 1928), p. 31. 

® An exception is made only when it is required to rime a word bearing 


this suffix with another bearing —esa from —ENSIS or —ISSA. 
10 Curial e Giielfa, ed. A. Aramon i Serra (Barcelona, 1930, 1931, 1933). 
11 See Corominas, Vidas de Santos, p. 127; M. de Riquer, ed., Tirant lo 
Blane by Joanot Martorell and Marti Joan de Galba (Barcelona, 1947), p. *163. 


12 Les Obres d’Auzids March, ed. Amadeu Pages (Barcelona, 1912), I, 
340. 
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seribed in the official act, with Rafela, as inhabitant, “habitadors,” of the 
city; ** but he may have been in Valencia before 1560. It is supposed 
that Lope was born in Seville in the first decade of the sixteenth century, 
but nothing is known of his whereabouts until 1543.14 Might he not have 
spent some of the first thirty or more years of his life in Valencia, “emporio 
entonces, y h=sta bastantes afios después, de la naciente dramitica 
espafiola”?*® Then from 1543 until July 1551, when he appears in Val- 
ladolid, we again know nothing of his movements; he might well have been 
in Valencia, for on his way northwards he would in all probability have 
followed the route Seville—Murcia—Valencia—Cuenca—Madrid, popular 
among the itinerant actor-managers of his time.** In July 1551 Lope is in 
Valladolid; in 1552 the Municipality of that city hires him for the staging 
every year of the Corpus Christi autos, and from that date until 1557, when 
his law-suit with the heir of Don Gastén de la Cerda is resolved in his 
favor, we may presume him to have been in Castile. Lope could, then, have 
been in Valencia upon at least three occasions prior to his marriage to 
Rafela Trilles: between about 1510 and 1543, between 1543 and 1551, and 
between 1557 and 1559—when he appears in Seville." After his second 
marriage Lope is found in 1561 in Toledo and Madrid, at the end of which 
year he left for Valencia with his wife.** Thereafter we know only that 
his daughter was baptized in Seville in 1564 and that Lope died in Cérdoba 
in 1565. 

To return to the sixth paso it would appear that it was certainly pro- 
duced and possibly written while Lope was in Valencia. I base this con- 
elusion upon the fact that Samadel is not a straightforward comic character, 
speaking consistently dialectal Spanish throughout the paso in which he 
figures, as are so many of Lope’s characters; he speaks Valencian only 
twice, with no warning that he is likely to do so. In these cireumstances 
it seems to me reasonable to suppose that Samadel’s Valencian speeches 
would have been understood only by a Valencian audience, and the comic 


18 Henri Mérimée, L’Art dramatique @ Valencia depuis les origines 
jusqu’au commencement du XVIT* siécle (Toulouse, 1913), p. 143, n. 1. 

14In this year he is mentioned in a document as being entrusted by the 
Silk-Mercers’ Guild in Seville with the production of an auto sacramental. 
See Celestino Lépez Martinez, Teatros y comediantes sevillanos del siglo 
XVI (Seville, 1940), p. 10. 

15 Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, ed., Obras de Lope de Rueda (Madrid, 1908), 
I, xxvi. 

16 Mérimée, op. cit., p. 142. 

17 Mérimée, pp. 143-144, points out that if Lope did in fact reside in or 
visit Valencia before 1560 his being called an inhabitant of the city in that 
year is the more easily explained, as are the references to his popularity as a 
playwright in Luis Mil4n’s Cortesano, published in Valencia in 1561. 

18 Cotarelo y Mori, ed. cit., pp. xxiii—xxiv. 
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effect dependent upon the understanding of these speeches savored fully 
only by such an audience; indeed, were not this so the inclusion of the 
incident would be quite pointless. 


University of Nottingham Pav. Russeti-GesBerr 


ON THE MEANING OF CRISI(S) BEFORE 
EL CRITICON 


The word crisi(s) is not listed by Covarrubias. From Samuel Gili Gaya’s 
Tesoro lexicografico 1492-1726, fascieulo III, it would seem to have been 
listed for the first time by Sobrino in 1705 and defined as crise de maladie, 
and again by Stevens in 1706: the crisis of a Distemper, Greek ; also Judg- 
ment. The Diccionario de Autoridades defines the word, but without ex- 
amples, and in a way that is not helpful for the purpose of this article. 
Professor Miguel Romera-Navarro, in his edition the El Criticén, I (1938), 
p. 103, offers the following note: “Crisi (xpiots critica) es voz que desde 
afios atrés venia Gracidén empleando con preferencia a la més corriente 
critica, en El Politico, El Disereto y el Arte de ingenio, diciendo en el 
primer tratado, v. gr., que sera ‘crisis de muchos reyes, que no panegiris de 
vno solo.’ A propésito de los criticos o pedantes, habia explicado la voz 
Lian y Verdugo [1620] en los siguientes términos: ‘Crisis es un vocablo 
de naturaleza griega, de la facultad de la arte médica, que quiere decir 
juicio, del verbo crino, que es juzgar, porque en los dias que llaman los 
médicos de juicios, como son en las enfermedades agudas el seteno, el onceno 
o eatorceno, con la observancia de sus cuentos y sucesos, conforme a sus 
entradas o salidas, hacen juicio de la enfermedad.’ Op. cit., pag. 215.” In 
his Registro de lexicografia hispdénica (Madrid, 1951), s. v. crisi, Professor 
Romera-Navarro refers to the note just quoted, and under crisis, he refers to 
p. 177 of his Estudio del autégrafo de ‘El Héroe’ graciano (Madrid, 1946), 
where reference is again made to the above note, and to Anibal Echeverria 
y Reyes’ Voces usadas en Chile, which does not concern us here. Fontecha 
does not list crisi(s). 

José Sanchez, in his article “Nombres que reemplazan a capitulo en 
libros antiguos” (HR, XI [1943], 154), reproduces the quotation from 
Lifian y Verdugo and adds: “Es decir, crisis se emplea como sinénimo de 
critica, lo mismo que hacen algunos contempordaneos [e.g., Alfonso Reyes]. 
Gracidn dice que el fin de su obra ha sido imitar ‘las alegorias de Homero, 
las fieciones de Esopo, lo doctrinal de Séneea . . ., las crisis del Boquelino.’” 
The reference to Bocecalini is clarified by Robert H. Williams in his 
Boccalini in Spain. A Study of his Influence on Prose Fiction of the 
Seventeenth Century (Menasha, Wisconsin, 1946), p. 66, n. 102: “Gracidn’s 
use of the peculiar word crisi for chapter divisions in El Criticén is here 
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associated with the avisos or rather the judgments of Apollo presented 
by Boecalini. He had already used the same term in referring to the 
Ragguagli in the Agudeza (Discurso XXVIII).” 

Though listed in no dictionary before Gracidn’s time, and though not 
widely current, the word crisi(s) had been defined in a work published at 
Madrid in 1631, six years before the publication of El Héroe, eleven before 
the Arte de ingenio, seventeen before the Agudeza, and twenty before the 
first part of El Criticén. The Book is Gabriel de la Gasca y Espinosa’s 
Manual de avisos del perfecto cortesano, reducido a un politico Secretario 
de Principes, embajadores % de grandes Ministros . . ., and it seems un- 
likely that it should have gone unread by such a writer of Hoflitteratur as 
the author of El Politico, El Discreto, and the Ordculo manual. (La Gasca’s 
name does not appear in the Index des Principaux Noms Propres of Coster’s 
study on Gracian [RHi, XXIX (1913), 746 ff.] nor in the Indice de 
Nombres, Lugares y Obras Anénimas of Professor Romera-Navarro’s edi- 
tion of El Criticén.) The definition given by La Gasca makes it clear that 
the word crisi(s) had, before El Criticén, intellectual overtones which must 
have recommended its use to Gracidn, whose essential intellectualism is best 
expressed in his own declaration that the concepto, as he conceived of it, 
was a juego de querubines, a work of pure intelligence. In view of La 
Gasea’s definition, we may well believe that Gracidn chose this word with 
the purpose of stressing the intended intellectual quality of EI Criticén. 
Whether or not this was the case, it is certain that in 1631 La Gasca was 
insisting that the word crisis carried with it the suggestion of primor del 
entendimiento (primor is used by Gracidn to designate the chapter divisions 
of El Héroe), and that the terms crisis-critico imply that the means of 
expression are pulidos primorosamente, with trabajoso cuidado del entendi- 
miento. I quote from Gallardo’s Ensayo de una biblioteca espaiiola de 
libros raros y curiosos, III, columns 35-36: 

“Es tan primorosa la Lengua Castellana, que con razon los practicos la 
ponderan por la mas dificultosa, no solo para los extranjeros, pero aun para 
los naturales. Y es asi que muchos que presumen, la hablan con imperfec- 
cion: y el comun con mucha ignorancia. De que resultan torpezas, riesgos 

1See E. Sarmiento, ‘‘Clasificacién de algunos pasajes. capitales para la 
estétiea de Baltasar Gracifn,’’ BHi, XXXVII (1935), 34, and T. E. May, ‘‘An 
Interpretation of Gracidn’s Agudeza y arte de ingenio,’’ HR, XVI (1948), 283. 
The cherubim were an order of angels distinguished by their knowledge from 
the seraphim, whose distinctive quality was love. They were represented in 
the celestial hierarchy as spirits next in order to the seraphim. Pico della 
Mirandola: ‘‘The Seraph burns with the fire of love. The Cherub glows with 
the splendor of intelligence’’ (Ernst Cassirer and Others, The Renaissance 
Philosophy of Man [Chicago, 1948], p. 227.) Alonso de Orozco: ‘‘Querubin, 


segim dice San Dionisio, quiere decir plenitud de ciencia’’ (Victoria de la 
muerte [Madrid, 1921], p. 113). 
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y dafios gravisimos, procedidos né de su aspereza, pues tan dulce y elegante 
es, ni tampoco de su cortedad, cuando en la feeundidad de términos y frases 
ninguna otra la aventaja. Est4 el yerro 4 mi ver en la corrupcion de sus 
términos, en la impropiedad con que usan dellos, y mala colocacion de las 
voces: y no es menor la impfa interpretacion de sus sentidos. Causa que me 
ha movido . . . 4 poner por mas llano estilo la significacion de algunos de 
los términos elegantes, en que consiste el asunto deste Discurso. . . .” 

“El estilo elegante . . . se conseguiré usando de términos cultos que lo 
hacen critico.” ? 

“Culto es lo mismo que labrado con trabajo. Critico se deriva de crisis, 
que es tanto como primor del entendimiento, con que se discierne lo bueno 
de lo malo: y asi, términos cultos y criticos es decir que han de ser los 
términos labrados y pulidos primorosamente con trabajoso cuidado del 
entendimiento, limados con la propiedad de su viva significacién, suavidad 
y dulzura de voces; buena y justa colocacion de ellas, y de que procede la 
elegancia de las frases con que en poco se dice mucho y bien. . . .” 

Con que en poco se dice mucho y bien. Here, in nine words, is the 
doctrina del conceptismo. Primorosamente, con trabajoso cuidado del en- 
tendimiento. Herein are expressed the overtones which the words crisis- 
eritico possessed for Gracifn and which he was not the first to associate 
with them: intelligence, juego de querubines. What is set forth in this 
article does not in any way invalidate the meaning of crisis as juicio, or 
of El Criticén as libro de criticas:* it does show that crisis-critico were 


already richer in meaning than the commonly quoted passage from Lifién 
y Verdugo indicates. 


University of Pennsylvania Orts H. Green 


2 The pejorative sense of critico (pedante) is documented by the Diccionario 
de Autoridades. La Gasea y Espinosa protests against it (loc. cit.): ‘‘La 
barbara ignorancia del ignorante vulgo, con desvanecida presuncion, ha in- 
ventado una diabélica jerigonza, usando de los términos cultos, con tal 
desconcierto y corruptela, que su disonancia no solo confunde el entendimiento 
de su sentido; y su aspereza enoja y fastidia, y aun tal modo de hablar puede 
irritar la mayor paciencia, trocando en horroroso aborrecimiento el mas fino 
amor. De que resulta que irénicamente y por irrision llaman 4 estos cultos 
y criticos; como si dijeran ignorantes barbaros de primera clase.’’ 

8 See El Criticén, ed. Romera-Navarro, I, 97, n. 19. 
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SPANISH INFLUENCES ON THE FICTION OF 
WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS 


The present revaluation of Southern writers of the last century is likely 
to concern itself with a more precise assessment of their cultural equip- 
ment: their libraries, their reading, their travel, their knowledge of lan- 
guages. The monumental five volume edition of William Gilmore Simms’s 
letters + (of which Volume I has just appeared) will compel revision of the 
old stereotyped portraits of this author as merely the James Fenimore 
Cooper of the South, a slap-dash narrator of adventure stories? of the 
American Revolution. Vernon L. Parrington was the first to throw down 
this pieture from the walls, and substitute that of a bold, free-ranging in- 
tellect, with a touch of genius. Guy Rivers (1834), The Yemassee (1835), 
The Partisan (1835), or The Sword and the Distaff (1852), with its bril- 
liant comic character, Captain Porgy, have now more meaning as we learn 
of the twelve thousand volumes in Simms’s library (in 1860), most of which 
were burned in 1865 by stragglers from General Sherman’s army. We are 


1 The Letters of William Gilmore Simms, collected and edited by Mary C. 
Simms Oliphant, Alfred Taylor Odell, and T. C. Duncan Eaves (Columbia, 
South Carolina, 1952). I am indebted to Mrs. Oliphant and Professor Eaves 
for transcripts of some of Simms’s unpublished letters and for new facts 
concerning him (his library, his reviews, his habits of writing, ete.) Such 
fresh material has enabled me to enrich and complete this essay. The details 
given here add to, and in some cases correct, previous statements concerning 
Simms’s knowledge of Spanish in my essay: ‘‘Spanish Influences in American 
Fiction: Melville and Others,’’ New Mewxico Quarterly, Spring, 1952. This 
definition of Simms’s Spanish interests is designed to supplement the few 
pages allotted to him in Our Spanish Heritage: Spanish and Spanish-American 
Influences in the Literature of the United States, to be published by the Yale 
University Press, in the spring of 1954. Some chapters in this book are 
necessarily condensed, and it has seemed best to tell a more detailed story of 
Spanish influence on Simms, as typical of the penetration of Spanish influences 
into writers who are esteemed for other reasons, but who are not usually as- 
sociated with Spain or Spanish America, The extent and force of such 
influences, even upon our so-called ‘‘minor’’ writers, is not yet realized. 

2 See for example, H. A. Beers, An Outline Sketch of American Literature 
(New York, 1887). This book, which appeared seventeen years after Simms’s 
death, was authoritative and charmingly written but of Simms’s novels it 
says: ‘‘Simms was an inferior Cooper, with a difference. His novels are 
good boys’ books, but are crude and hasty in composition . . .’’ ete. ete. 
Except for Cooper’s achievement in the Leatherstocking Series, Simms rivals 
his more famous contemporary. Certainly his Spanish novels are not inferior 
to Cooper’s Italian stories. 

8 See his Main Currents in American Thought (New York, 1927-1930), 
II, 125-136, 
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able to reconstruct Simms’s early ambitions for learning and for writing, 


his struggles for literary recognition in an unliterary America, and his 
artistic conscience : 


“Count Julian [he wrote J. P. Kennedy on April 9, 1846] is very far 
from satisfying me now that it is written. That it did satisfy me, when it 
was written, I cannot deny. I need not say to you with what doubt & 
disappointment we are apt to look back, after the lapse of a few years, on 
what has been the favorite achievement of our youth.” * 


This perfectionism, difficult to associate at first with a writer often careless 
in form and detail, is evident not only in this critical view of his own writ- 
ings but in Simms’s respect for erudition,® in his study of foreign lan- 
guages, and, above all, in his imaginative use of Spanish history and 
Spanish subjects in his fiction: 


“I was [he wrote E. A. Duyckinck, who contrived to embalm literary 
biographies of most of his contemporaries] a great reader, devoured every- 
thing I could lay hands on, exhausted the libraries of friends, was active in 
the debates of juvenile societies, and was possessed of more national and 
literary history at ten years, than most persons at twenty. In the course 
of my studies I picked up a little Latin, French, Spanish, Italian, and even 


German enough to enable me to dabble in translations, of which I have 
made a good many.” ® 


Simms admitted that he “grew rusty in these acquisitions.” * Nevertheless, 
at the age of fifty-three he urged his young friend, Mary Lawson, to acquire 
Italian, Spanish, and German.® He told her regretfully that he had about 
forgotten all he knew of these languages, but four days later he was exhort- 
ing James Henry Hammond to read in the original, or at least in transla- 
tion, Redi’s “Bacco in Toseano.”*® In fact, he told his friend in a later 


4 Letter in the possession of the Peabody Institute Library, Baltimore. 

5 There is evidence of Simms’s learning in Spanish subjects in the books 
cited in note 28. 

6 National Portrait Gallery of Eminent Americans (New York, [1867]), 
I, 514. 

T Ibid. 

8Simms to Mary Lawson (daughter of James Lawson), Woodlands, 
February 28, 1859, South Caroliniana Library, University of South Carolina. 

9**Tf you have forgotten your Italian, get Harry [Hammond’s son] to 
translate for you, the celebrated poem of Redi, ‘Bacco in Toscano’—ditirambo; 
or go into one of the Bookstores in Washington or Balto. or Richmond, and 
procure one of the new editions, in blue and gold (of Ticknor & Fields) con- 
taining the poetical Works of Leigh Hunt, who has made an admirable trans- 
lation of it from Redi. You may remember my telling you of Redi, expressing 
a wish to translate his ‘Bacco in Tuscany,’ and to add to it a fellow poem on 
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letter that he himself would write a poem “in the irregular measures and 
playful fancies of the Italian poet.” *° 

It is easy to believe that Simms’s interest in continental languages per- 
sisted throughout his life, without any official connection with the profes- 
sional organization of studies in the Romance languages which began with 
Thomas Jefferson at the University of Virginia and the appointment at 
Harvard in 1835 of George Ticknor as the first Abiel Smith professor in 
this subject. He did not wholly forget his Italian and he continued his 
acquaintance with German.’ He made Spanish a key to themes and back- 
grounds which were to be important in his fiction and poety. Everything 
suggests his preference for Spanish, or at least a consciousness of its poten- 
tial treasures for him as a novelist, either through a knowledge of Spain 
itself or of the history and legends of Spanish-America. To support this 
view we observe the Spanish phrases in his letters, his translations from 
Spanish in both his poetry and prose, and his allusions in his fiction to 
Andalusian, Cuban, or Moor.’ We note his numerous reviews, written 
either by his own hand or under his direction, of Spanish histories, of 
Spanish literature, or of books on Spanish-America. About 1840, at the 
age of thirty-four, he began a play on Don Carlos, of which there survives 
today in manuscript about an act and a half.** It is interesting to find 
this independent Hispanophile in the Carolinas, cut off from the closely- 
knit group in New England of Ticknor, Prescott, Longfellow, and Lowell. 
The only parallel in this period is, I think, that of his friend, C. E. A. 
Gayarré, “the most industrious,” declared Simms, “deep searching and 
elaborate of all historians of the South.” 1* 

In another sense Simms was not isolated in his Hispanism. It is, of 
course, absurd to compare his little group of Hispanophile friends with 
the powerful New England circle, but he was in close touch with Robert 
Montgomery Bird and with his novels on Spanish themes. His associates 
included Gayarré, Waddy Thompson, Brantz Mayer, and Joel Roberts 


the grapes of the South....’’ Simms to Hammond, Woodlands, March 2 
[1859]. Papers of James H. Hammond, Library of Congress. 

10 Simms to Hammond, Woodlands, April 11, 1859, loc. cit. 

11 Professor J. Wesley Thomas, of the University of Arkansas, is engaged 
in a study of German influences on Simms’s writings. 

12 See, for example, ‘‘ The Spanish Chief,’’ Zarly Lays (Charleston, 1827), 
p. 70; Poems Descriptive, Dramatic, Legendary and Contemplative (New York, 
1853), II, 140-141. 

13 Charles Carroll Simms Collection, South Caroliniana Library. During 
the early years of the nineteenth century the story of Don Carlos was a favorite 
theme for aspiring American dramatists. William Dunlap’s adaptation of 
Schiller’s version of the tale was produced on May 6, 1799. 

14 See The Charleston Mercury, December 13, 1854. 
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Poinsett, all writers who were attracted to Spanish themes.*® The books 
surviving the fire inelude enough items to demonstrate his participation 
in what may be called an important literary movement of the nineteenth 
eentury. On his shelves, among other volumes, were Gayarré’s three volume 
history of Louisiana, his Philip II, Prescott’s History of the Conquest of 
Peru, and John L. Stephens’s Incidents of Travel in Yucatan.* Among 
the many other volumes he owned a copy of Ticknor’s History of Spanish 
Literature. In a letter to T. C. Reynolds, on June 6, 1850, he spoke with 
pereeption concerning his friend’s review of the book: 


“In the review of Ticknor, as far as you have gone you have sustained 
properly all the issues which you joined with him. Your general criticism 
meets my full coneurrence. I found Ticknor, as you say, singularly dry & 
eostive-cold and tame. His chief merits (I had assumed) to be correctness 
of detail, and an ample accumulation of authorities. It was evident that 
his temperament totally unfitted him for the just appreciation of all the 
moral[ity] and humanity of his subject. He is not capable of rising into 
enthusiasm or of yielding himself to the atmosphere of poetry and romance. 
A cold-blooded, formal, literary puritan—an industrious worker,—shrewd & 


eaptious rather than profound or discriminating—seemed to me his general 
characteristics.” ** 


Simms was editor of The Southern Quarterly Review for five years (1849- 
1854).** Through this connection and through his obvious pleasure in 
reviewing books on Spanish and Spanish-American subjects, there is con- 
vineing evidence that his own poetry and fiction were part of his inde- 
pendent (that is, without the aid of the New Englanders) participation in 
the “movement.” “We searcely need,” he says in his review of Arthur 
Helps’s history, “. . . any new histories of the Spanish conquest in Amer- 
ica, our libraries are crowded with such books, big and little.”*® He had 


15 For a discussion of these Hispanophiles and of Bird’s Spanish novels, 
see my forthcoming book, Our Spanish Heritage. 

16 Others were Anthony Trollope, The West Indies and the Spanish Main 
(New York, 1860); Description of the Ruins of an Ancient City of Guatemala, 
in Spanish America, translated from the original report of Captain Don 
Antonio Del Rio (London, 1822). 

17 Letter of Simms to Thomas Caute Reynolds, Charleston, June 6, 1850, 
in the possession of Harvard University. 

18 The magazine contained during these years articles on Spain and 
Spanish literature some of which Simms suggested to their authors. For 
example, the articles signed ‘‘T. C. R.’’ were suggested to Reynolds by Simms, 
and, presumably, he proposed to James L. Reynolds the essay on El Buscapié. 

19 The Spanish Conquest in America (1855-1861). See also Charleston 
Mercury, May 30, 1856 (G. H. Calvert’s translation of Schiller’s Don Carlos) ; 
May 30, 1856; July 8, 1859 (R. H. Dana’s Voyage to Cuba and Back); 
‘*The Ranz des Vaches. A Paraphrase,’’ Godey’s, XXXII, 272 (June, 1846). 
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evidently read again and again the story of the Conquest and he was well 
fitted by his reading and by his tastes to review Prescott (and, in Spanish 
literature, Lockhart’s translations of Spanish: ballads). He stressed the 
importance in writing of Spanish America, of one “absolutely indispensable 
preliminary.” The historian must conduct 


“a profound inquiry into the moral and social characteristics of the sev- 
eral nations engaged in these discoveries—the English, French, Spanish 
and Portuguese . . . their strange phrenzies—their implicit faith—their 
sleepless jealousies—their fanatical enthusiasm—their curious inconsistency 
of performance—and the singular union, so frequently found in the same 


personage, of so much that is base and bloody, with so much that is mag- 
nanimous and great!’ 2° 


Yet Simms was primarily a novelist, and the full force of Spanish 
influence (which at this very time included also Poe and Melville 7) is 
apparent in his fiction. It exists also in his poetry, but Simms was not to 
attain eminence as a poet. He himself emphasized this fact by his failure 
to complete his first poem, The Vision of Cortes, inspired partly by 
Southey’s tale of Roderick, and published at the age of twenty-three.*? 
Atlantis (1832) and Donna Florida (1843) suffered hardly a better fate, 
that of quick oblivion.2* In the former story the shipwrecked Spanish 
knight rescues the princess of the Nereids from the island on which a 
demon has imprisoned her. As for William Dean Howells, a later devotee 


20 **Epochs and Events in American History. For the Purpose of Art in 
Fiction,’’ Southern and Western Magazine, I (June, 1854), 391-392. Among 
Simms’s reviews or comments on books connected with Spain or Spanish 
America are the following: Charleston Southern Patriot, October 8, 1845 
(on Albert Gallatin’s account of the ‘‘semi-civilized nations of Mexico, 
Yucatan, and Central America’’); Southern Quarterly Review, July, 1844 
(Preseott’s Conquest of Mexico) ; Southern and Western Magazine and Review, 
November, 1845; January, 1845 (J. Wurdemann’s Notes on Cuba); July, 
1845 (Ranke); Charleston Mercury, December 13, 1854 (Gayarré’s History of 
the Spanish Domination); Charleston Mercury, October 27, 1855 (Conde) ; 
April 20, 1855; January 6, 1855 (Ballou’s History of Cuba); January 29, 
1855 (The Forest Eziles, ‘‘a wild story . . . of a Peruvian family, amid the 
wilds of the Amazon’’); February 3, 1855 (Branz Mayer); January 22, 1856 
(a history of Cortés); May 26, 1856 (E. E. Squier’s Notes on Central 
America) ; February 26, 1856; July 9, 1856. ete. ete. 

21 See New Mezico Quarterly, op. cit. 

22 The larger poem, of which The Vision of Cortes (forty-four pages) 
is a fragment, is not extant. Its notes comment on Spanish history as a 
source for ‘‘material for Poetry and the Drama.’’ 

28 Donna Florida first appeared in The Magnolia; or, Southern Apa- 
lachian, February, 1843. 
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of Spanish themes, so for this younthful poet and story-teller, the charm 
of Spain and Spanish-America centered not (as for Prescott, of whom 
Simms was aware) in the substance of history, but in its exotic quality, in 
the “romance” which held for American readers so potent a spell.** Ex- 
cited at the age of seventeen by the tale of Roderick the Goth, he wrote a 
juvenile play on the subject.*° Later he had seen in Mississippi a rude 
cross. He chose to believe it marked the grave of one of De Soto’s sol- 
diers.2° Reviewing the fragment on Roderick, he composed his first sub- 
stantial books on Spanish themes, Pelayo (1838), and its sequel, Count 
Julian (1845).27 Both deal with the Saracenic invasion of Spain and the 
career of Roderick. 

It would be idle to pretend that these novels, any more than The 
Damsel of Darien (1839) and Donna Florida, whose heroes were, respec- 
tively, Vaseo Niiiez de Balboa, the explorer, and a Byronie Ponce de 
Leén, were distinguished by the swiftness of narrative or the mastery of 
backgrounds of Simms’s best fiction.2* All bear the marks of deliberate 
preparation, of his reading, of a certain self-consciousness in a new field. 


24 See Barrett Wendell, A Literary History of America (New York, 1931), 
p. 177. 

25 See Count Julian; or, The Last Days of the Goth (Baltimore, New York, 
1846), Preface, pp. v—vi. 

26 Op. cit., p. 15. 

27 **T was reminded of my almost forgotten tragedy. I relieved it from 
its lock-up, reviewed it, and proceeded to convert the story into prose. The 
work grew beneath my hand. The material was copious. A certain duplexity 
in the action suggested its division into two parts and the first of these parts 
took a definite form before the public eye in the shape of a ‘Story of the Goth,’ 
in two volumes entitled ‘Pelayo.’ This work was written in the beginning 
of 1838. In the course of that year I wrote the greater part of the sequel . . . 
‘Count Julian, or the Last Days of the Goth.’ See Count Julian, op. cit., 
Preface, pp. vi-vii. An extract from Pelayo appeared in The Southern Literary 
Messenger, IV, 535-536 (August, 1836). 

28 In addition, Simms wrote The Lily and the Totem (1850), ‘‘an histori- 
eal romance . . . bringing into view the rival nations of Spain, France, and 
the Red Men of the Continent . . .’’; The Maroon; A Legend of the Caribbees 
(1855); The Cassique of Kiawah (1859). The last two stories contain 
Simms’s translations of Spanish songs and ballads. In The Cassique of 
Kiawah the heroine is Spanish, and Simms describes the Spanish attack on 
Port Royal. See ‘‘Ponce de Leon,’’ in The Book of My Lady. A Melange, 
by a Bachelor Knight (Philadelphia, 1833). ‘‘Lucas De Ayllon. A Histori- 
eal Nouvellette,’’ The Wigwam and the Cabin (New York, 1845), 196-238; 
‘*Plorida,’’ Robert’s Semi-Monthly Magazine, July 1, August 1, September 
15, 1841; ‘*The Romance of Carolina,’’ Ladies Companion, March, 1842; 
‘*Vaseo Nunez; or the Prophecy of the Astrologer. A Legend of Darien,’’ 
Collected Poems, 1853, pp. 307-320. 
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The Damsel of Darien was heavily in debt to Washington Irving’s The 
Voyages of the Companions of Columbus. Poe was severe: he called it 
flatly Simms’s worst novel.2® Nevertheless, it marked Simms’s transfer 
of his Spanish interests from the mother country to the colonies. The novel 
was, he wrote in his dedication to James K. Paulding, a story “of the New 
World, of the perils and privations of early discovery—of its bold adven- 
tures, wondrous triumphs, and inadequate rewards.” *° From this story 
Simms passed on naturally to his most important novel on Spain in 
America. 

This was Vasconselos,*' reflective of his enduring interest in De Soto. 
Probably the immediate suggestion for the novel on the theme came from 
Hammond, who urged him to immortalize Silver Bluff (the site of Ham- 
mond’s plantation), on Beach Island, South Carolina, where De Soto was 
said to have made his crossing of the Savannah River. In the spaciousness 


of this material Simms felt more secure than in the earlier novels on 
Spanish themes : 


“As a drama [he says] embodying a most curious and interesting 
progress, during a singularly-attractive period of our ante-colonial history, 
the invasion (not the conquest—very far from it!) of the empire of the 
Floridian (Apalachian) savage, by Hernan de Soto, offers a vast and fertile 
region for him who works in the provinees of art in fiction. It is, in brief, 


one of the most magnificent of episodes in the history of progress and 
discovery in the western world.” *? 


“The provinces of art in fiction.” The purpose of this brief essay is to 
suggest that Simms, far from making a mere servile use of conventional 
patterns in Spanish materials, found in them something more, even if he 
himself did not attain his goal. Vasconselos reveals his comprehension of 
the role of the Spaniard in early American history and its possibilities for 
the novel. It is true that his descriptions of De Soto’s tournaments and 
battles follow, for the most part, the standard formula; there is the usual 
romantic nonsense. He remained fascinated by the “romance” of Spanish 
history and in reviewing in the Charleston Mercury, for October 12, 1855, 
Conde’s History of the Domination of the Arabs in Spain, he declared : 


“The peculiar charm of this history, in the picturesque, is precisely such 
as enlivens every page in the biographies of Cortes and Pizarro—materiel 


29 See The Casket, XV, 283 (November, 1839). 

80 The Damsel of Darien (Philadelphia, 1839), Dedication. 

81 Published under the pseudonym of ‘‘ Frank Cooper.’’ The novel relates 
the stories of its Portuguese hero, Vasconcelos, and of De Soto. 


82 Vasconselos, A Romance of the New World (New York, 1868), Dedi- 
cation. 
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which puts to shame the efforts of the romancer to invent beyond their 
natural expression, even of such masters as Chateaubriand and Lamartine. 
Reading such a work as Conde’s Moors in Spain one knows not whether 
to laugh or weep.” 


Nevertheless, he stressed repeatedly the opportunity in American fiction 
for the use of authentic history. His examination of the Spanish settle- 
ments in the South; the reading, already described, with its breadth of 
interest in all things Spanish; his genuine respect for history; ** his 
conception long before the theories of Bolton or Bourne, of Spain in 
America as an essential part of the American experience; all these make 
Simms an unusual pioneer interpreter of Spanish influences in our fiction. 


Srantey T. Wii11AMs 
Yale University 


88 For example, after he had written almost a volume of The Damsel of 
Darien, away from his library, he said: ‘‘ since coming home, I find that I have 
made numerous errors of history & geography, & am now busy in rewriting the 
work—a monstrous labor which throws me back greatly.’’ Simms to James 
Lawson, January 3, 1839, in the South Caroliniana Library. See ‘‘ American- 
ism in Literature,’’ Views and Reviews, pp. 1-101, and especially the sections 
‘The Epochs and Events in American History, as Suited to the Purposes of 
Art in Fietion’’ and ‘‘The Early Spanish Voyages—Hernando De Soto as a 
Subject for Romance,’’ pp. 143-209. 





REVIEWS 


Estudios hispanicos. Homenaje a Archer M. Huntington. Spanish De- 
partment, Wellesley College. Wellesley, Mass., xi + 620 pages plus an 
Anejo tmnico of 13 pages. 

It is fitting that this volume of scholarly essays should be presented as 
an homenaje to Archer M. Huntington in grateful recognition of his unique 
contribution to Hispanic studies. It is also fitting that the present review 
contain a word of appreciation to Wellesley College, and especially its 
Department of Spanish, whose interest and effort have made possible this 
large and valuable book. It is a saddening and sobering fact that four 
of the contributors have already disappeared from our midst, their names 
appearing at the end of their articles with their dates of birth and death: 
Aubrey F. G. Bell, Milton A. Buchanan, William J. Entwistle, Pedro 
Salinas. We here pay honor to their memory.* 

So wide is the range of topics treated in the thirty-nine articles that 
the reviewer can attempt nothing more than a brief classification with 
occasional comment. 

Two studies deal with our most vital problem: “Espaiia en su historia.” 
A. F. G. Bell, in “The Land of Barriers,” regards Spain as the land of 
individuals and therefore of barriers: Larra’s “pais de los obstéculos,” a 
fact which he relates to the two-fold influence of the Christian West and 
the Moslem South East of the Peninsula. Marcel Bataillon, in “; Melan- 
ecolia renacentista o melancolia judia?” gives special attention to the third 
element in the triad “cristianos, moros y judios” and studies “la familia 
de los impresores judeo-portugueses de Ferrara” and their contribution, 
through books printed, “a la propagacién del sentimentalismo melancélico 
que se abre paso por la literatura europea”—‘“otro indicio de que esta casi 
romantica melancolia, si no fué creacién de los ‘conversos’ y judios penin- 
sulares, fué de su particular agrado, y tal vez cobré gracias a ellos nueva 
resonancia.” The possibility expressed by this tal vez would need to be 
investigated “en amplios y cuidadosos estudios de literatura comparada.” 

Six contributors write on linguistics or on such related subjects as 
stylisties and versification.,; M. A. Buchanan studies Portuguese place 
names in North-Eastern North America. Y. Malkiel, in “Spanish duende 
and duendo, Leonese dondio, Central American dundo,” provides another 
of his inquiries into the linguistic microcosm, as a means of arriving, by 


1 Since the above was written twe other contributors, E. Allison Peers and 
Adalbert Himel, have joined the desaparecidos. 
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methodological refinement, at a revision of general linguistic doctrine. J. 
E. Gillet’s article, “So la luna: Notes on the Life and Death of a Spanish 
Idiom,” is a model of “cultural linguistics”—of the reconstruction of sue- 
cessive forms of Zeitgeist through the study of the interplay of scientific 
and poetic conceptions, and their expression in language. In “Cobarde” L. 
Spitzer raises objections to the etymon suggested by Gillet in NRFH, III. 
Insisting on the fact that Dans Couard is a timorous hare in the Roman 
de Renart and pointing out that the suffix -ard “representa el tema de la 
palabra como visible,” he argues that cobarde must suggest ‘rabudo’ (i.e., 
‘temeroso’) and not ‘privado de la cola.’ In “The Situation in the Field of 
Hispanic Style Studies” H. Hatzfeld gives a critical review of Spanish and 
Portuguese style studies supplementary to the Hispanic sector of his earlier 
bibliographies of Romance stylistic research. Tom4s Navarro, in “El octo- 
silabo y sus modalidades,” studies the combinations of prosodic accents to 
determine how far they produce “efectos acisticos con apreciable valor 
expresivo.” The analysis of 74 variants (with their “modalidades ritmicas: 
trocaica, dactilica y mixta”) shows the remarkable flexibility and “capacidad 
artistica” of this metre. 

In the field of medieval literature, A. R. Nykl offers a brief comparative 
study of the translations (including his own) that have been made of four 
poems by (or attributed to) Hispano-Arabic poets in The 1001 Nights. 
A. Hiimel (“Die Rolandlegende des Pseudo-Turpin”) gives suggestions for 
the completion and rectification “der scharfsinnigen und wertvollen Aus- 
fiihrungen” of André Burger’s study “La Légende de Roncevaux avant la 
Chanson de Roland” (ZfrPh, LXII). 8S. G. Morley, in flexible English 
stanzas approximating the cuaderna via of the original, captures and 
expresses the spirit of those satirical portions of the Rimado de Palacio 
which still retain their vivid application to timeless social injustice. Ramén 
Menéndez Pidal, in “Un recuerdo de juventud” (which constitutes the 
Anejo tinico of Estudios Hispdénicos), practices a sort of imtrahistoria 
literaria, recalling his early conviction that the romance tradicional could 
be found by diligent search throughout all Spanish-speaking territory and 
showing how it has been confirmed since 1909. This proof of “la vida 
latente del romancero” he relates to the “modo de obrar el substrato lin- 
giiistico” and to the theory of “tradicionalidad de la epopeya.” 

In the siglo de oro, there are studies on poetry, drama, and fiction. 
Caroline Bourland translates into English verse Garcilaso’s Soneto XXV. 
Rafael Lapesa, in “Gutierre de Cetina. Disquisiciones biogrdficas,” 
“[(salva] los obstéculos que se han puesto a la tradicional biografia del 
poeta [by Lucas de Torre], aprovechando la ocasién para fijar la cronologia 
de las obras,” in so far as this is possible. J. M. Blecua (“Las Obras de 
Garcilaso con anotaciones de Fernando de Herrera. Nota bibliografica”) 
is the first to notice the various “states” of the 1580 volume, and shows that 
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Herrera corrected typographical errors with a “rigor . . . deseonocido en 
las letras espafiolas de la Edad de Oro.” W. J. Entwistle, in “A Meditation 
on the Primera Soledad,” regards the central problem of this poem as the 
discovery of its centre of balance. The young people in the narrative are 
merely figures in a landscape, like those of Goya’s tapestries. The subject 
is not who, or what, but how they group themselves in the poet’s view. 
“Two hundred years before Wordsworth could give a name to this poetic 
formula . . . Géngora was making the poet’s mind the subject of ‘heroic’ 
verse.” Fidelino de Figueiredo’s “Ainda a epica portuguesa. Nétulas de 
auto-critiea” is an amplification of positions taken earlier, stressing espe- 
cially the “spiritu de rivalidade dos portugueses, no auge da sua psychose 
heroica, ante os antigos” : in the Lusiadas “esté desenhada con summo relevo 
poetico a posicio philosophica dos heroes da Renascenca.” Very special 
mention should be made of Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel’s article, “La 
métrica de la Biblia: Un motivo de Josefo y San Jerénimo en la literatura 
espafiola,” which is of the greatest interest for the history of Spanish poetic 
theory—or rather, of the apologetics of poetry in Spain, “la legitimidad 
de la poesia”—from the siglo XV, through the siglo de oro, to Feijéo. 

In an article entitled “Orthoépy as an Aid for Establishing a Canon of 
Lope de Vega’s Authentic Plays,” W. L. Fichter tests provisionally the 
authenticity of the plays considered by Morley-Bruerton as possibly by 
Lope, on the basis of the author’s use of syneresis, dieresis, synalepha, and 
hiatus. While such evidence may strengthen the case for or against Lope, 
a play might still look like Lope’s and yet be the work of a contemporary. 
Other objective criteria, he says, should be sought: e.g., do as against donde. 
Courtney Bruerton in a long study on La Ninfa del Cielo and related works 
coneludes that if Vélez de Guevara did not write the whole of this play, 
he probably composed it in collaboration with Tirso. Lorna L. Stafford, 
in “Historia critica y dramatica de La prudencia en la mujer,” records the 
history of “la obra en las tablas” and “la obra entre los criticos.” A related 
subject is treated in A. G. de Ameziia y Mayo’s “Unas notas sobre la 
Calderona.” This famous personage was not the comedianta Maria 
Calderén, wife of Pedro Sarmiento (later of Tomdés de Rojas), but a 
sister of this Maria, mistress of Felipe IV and mother of his natural son, 
the second Don Juan de Austria. 

Alice H. Bushee reproduces two letters, received respectively from 
Menéndez Pelayo and Ricardo Palma, having to do with her edition of 
Mateo Alemfn’s Suscesos de Fr. Garcia Gera (RHi, XXV). Madaline 
Nichols’ “A Study in the Golden Age” is an informal attempt to recreate 
the social history of the seventeenth century from a reading of some fifty 
novelas cortesanas. This is done without reference to other studies of 
“Kultur und Sitte” and without the controls necessary in such investiga- 
tions. 
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In an article entitled “The Madrid of 1617-1625: Certain Aspects of 
Social, Moral and Educational Reform,” Ruth L. Kennedy continues to 
show the repercussions which the reform movement of those years has left 
in the literature of the day. This is of interest for the history of satire 
during this period. Homero Seris’ “Guia para nuevas investigaciones de 
literatura espafiola,” although touching on the medieval field, is concerned 
chiefly with the Golden Age. It outlines subjects for theses, monographs, 
ete., which the author has encountered in the preparation of his Manual 
de bibliografia de la literatura espamola. 

Two studies have to do with the eighteenth century. I. L. MeClelland 
(“The Eighteenth Century Conception of the Stage and Histrionie Tech- 
nique”) traces the increasing awareness during that period of the need for 
disciplined receptivity on the part of the audiences to meet the requirements 
of the quiet reasoning of new-type dramas. Most interesting is the study 
of the eighteenth-century offspring of the sixteenth-century loa, as exempli- 
fied in the MS introducciones of Legajo 1-184-1 of the Biblioteea Munici- 
pal. Edith F. Helman (“Some Consequences of the Publication of the 
Informe de Ley Agraria by Jovellanos”) shows that Menéndez Pelayo’s 
dismissal (Hist. Het., ITI [1882], 287 f.) of any possibility of inquisitorial 
intervention in the persecution of Jovellanos is no longer tenable. 

Nineteenth century: E. Allison Peers (“The First English Professor of 
Spanish”) studies Antonio Aleal4 Galiano’s inangural lecture (1828) as 
professor of Spanish in the University of London and finds in it an 
essentially pseudo-Classic attitude. Joaquin Casalduero (“Sobre El Diablo 
Mundo de Espronceda”) finds in this poem “dos polos . . .: el nocturno 
de la fantasia y la noche de la realidad; una visién y un ver.” The shock 
resulting from the confrontation of illusion and reality produces “la ironia 
romAntica, que es una forma de la desesperacién.” J. Sarrailh (“Sur quel- 
ques histoires espagnoles de Balzac’’) finds “jamais rien d’authentique dans 
les cadres de ses nouvelles. . . . La peinture de ses Espagnols ne s’écarte 
guére du poncif qu’ont eréé et accrédité les romantiques.” Stephen Gil- 
man (“Realism and the Epic in Galdés’ Zaragoza”) regards Zaragoza as 
a “realistie” novel without the restriction of ironically presented “imper- 
fections,” a novel in which values are of epic integrity, an epic told 
novellistically because of the collective and social nature of its hero. (Cf. 
the treatment of “Lo épico en los Episodios” in Gaspar Gémez de la 
Serna’s article, “El episodio nacional como género literario,” Clavilefio, 
Afio ITI, nim. 14, marzo-abril 1952.) Narciso Alonso Cortés (“El lastre 
clasicista en la poesia espafiola del siglo XIX”) deals with what might 
better be called “time lag.” It is a question of the continued influence of 
Herrera, Luis de Leén, Quintana, even Zorrilla, after Béequer, Campoamor, 
and others had opened “nuevos caminos a la lirica espafiola.” The poets 
discussed are all but unknown today, but the time lag was real enough. 
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Twentieth century: Carlos Claveria (“Notas italianas en la Estética 
de Unamuno”) shows that Unamuno found in Croce’s Estetica an answer to 
the need of his own spirit “de no dar una preceptiva . . . y si de atenerse 
finicamente a los resultados de la creacién literaria,” and in Leopardi 
“medios de expresién aptos para desnudar ritmicamente su alma” as well 
as “ciertos temas que podian encontrar paralelo en sus poemas.” In a fine 
study of “E] romancismo y el siglo XX” Pedro Salinas proves the remark- 
able vitality and validity of the romance as a poetic instrument perfectly 
eapable of expressing the “profundas mutaciones” which the twentieth cen- 
tury brought to Spanish poetic creation. 

Five essays have to do with the New World. A. M. Espinosa (“Spanish 
Tradition among the Pueblo Indians”) reveals interesting manifestations 
of the influence of Spanish eulture on the native culture of tribes never 
completely Christianized. Lewis Hanke’s title, “What Still Needs to be 
Done on the Life and Works of Bartolomé de las Casas, 1474-1566,” is 
self-explanatory. He is interested especially in Las Casas’ treatises as 
early examples of modern propaganda. Irving A. Leonard, in “One Man’s 
Library, Mexico City, 1620,” adds another item to his unrelenting barrage 
of documents proving that the Spanish colonists were not denied “the 
privilege of ... enjoying . . . the finest products of the creative and 
intellectual genius of Spain.” Arturo Torres-Rioseco’s “Categorias litera- 
rias” is an arte poético for Spanish America. “Un nuevo ambiente, un - 
nuevo clima y una nueva sensibilidad determinan . . . un nuevo idioma.” 
In “Rusticatio Mexicana” J. B. Trend presents and interpretative essay 
on Landivar’s remarkable eighteenth-century Latin poem. 


Otis H. Green 
University of Pennsylvania 


Don Juan Manuel, Libro infinido y Tractado de la Asungién. Estudios y 
edicién de José Manuel Blecua. (Universidad de Granada, Coleccién 
Filolégica, II.) Zaragoza, 1852: xlv + 106 pages. 

Pending a complete edition of the works of don Juan Manuel’s works 
on the level of Baist’s edition of the Libro de la caza and Knust’s of the 
Conde Lucanor; pending also the publication of the impressive study 
which might be devoted to don Juan himself (a foretaste of which may 
perhaps be found in the brilliant Tres notas sobre don Juan Manuel, by 
Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel, RPh, IV [1950-51], 155-194), Professor 
Blecua has remade and amplified the edition of the Libro infinido, together 
with the brief Tractado de la Asungién, which he had published in the 
periodical Universidad, of Zaragoza, fourteen years ago. 

Although nothing will compensate for the loss of the original Pefiafiel 
manuscript of don Juan’s writings, we have here now a fragment of a new 
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edition more closely based on a careful study of the copy in the Biblioteca 
Nacional than that of Gayangos in the Biblioteca de Autores Espaioles. 

In his introductory study the new editor, after a careful discussion (pp. 
XIV-XX), places the work between 1334, for the first twenty-five chapters, 
and 1336 or ’37 for the last one. The remainder of the Introduction, while 
referring the reader interested in matters of state, for instance, to Castro 
y Calvo and other recent critics, emphasizes the human values and the 
originality of the work (pp. xxi-xxxvii). Generically it belongs to the 
Mirror-of-Prinees literature, yet it differs notably from the traditionaliz- 
ing and impersonal Castigos de Sancho IV (recently edited anew by Pro- 
fessor A. Rey, see below) by its intimate paternal note, its constant ref- 
erences to personal experience rather than learned authorities, and by its 
style. In the Tractado de la Asungién (of which Félix Huerta published 
a paleographic edition in 1948) the editor again places stress (pp. 
xxxviii—-xlv) on the great nobleman’s tolerance and on the deep sincerity 
of his faith, perceptible even under the Dominican intelleetualism which 
Maria Rosa Lida has so convincingly demonstrated. 

In the text the editor has made good use of the remarks appended by 
Baist to his edition of the Libro de la caza. The notes, linguistic and 
other, with illustrations from don Juan’s other works as well as contem- 
porary texts, are apposite and stimulating and maintain a welcome balance 
between fully informed erudition and a sense of living reality in medieval 
literature. 

JosePH E. GInLet 

University of Pennsylvania 


Castigos e documentos para bien vivir ordenados por el rey don Sancho IV. 
Edicién por Agapito Rey. (Indiana University Publications, Human- 
ities Series, No. 24.) Bloomington, Indiana, 1952: 229 pages. 

The memory of Antonio G. Solalinde is honored by the appearance of 
this careful reproduction of the Escorial manuscript without the extensive 
interpolations from the Regimiento de principes which are part of the 
Madrid version published by Gayangos in 1860. A compact introduction 
provides necessary information on the sources, date, probable authorship, 
and filiation of the five primitive copies extant. Twenty-five proverbs, 300 
unfamiliar words, and a list of proper names are given at the end. Foot- 
notes provide variants and record similarities mainly to the Siete partidas, 
the Primera crénica, and the Bible. The text itself has been modernized 
only in punctuation, solving of abbreviations, capitalization, and reduc- 
tion of initial rr and ss. 

The literal reproduction of one manuscript accompanied by variants 
but without critical suggestions at points of difficulty denies to the in- 
terested reader the benefit of the editor’s experienced judgment. It is 
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perhaps self-evident on refiction that “todo el dia” (53, bottom) means 
“en todo tiempo,” and “eonuiene” (43, bottom) means “ocurre al mismo 
tiempo” (“e quando yerra a si mesmo conuiene que yerre mas al otro”). 
The variant shows that semens pontifex is meant for sumus pontifice (52) 
but not that the non of “segund la diuinidat es non inmortal” (65) is mis- 
leading, nor that “la quarta cosa” (93, middle) is an error of sequence. 
And what is the bewildered reader to make of “Atana, su muger, fue mucho 
triste porque se auia casada con omne puro e gotoso” (130)? 

Professor Rey says little of the literary and ideal values which make the 
Castigos worth republishing. In the very lifetime of the Doctor Fundatis- 
simus, the De regimine principum theme which recalls his name as well as 
that of his master St. Thomas, was launched in a European vernacular at 
the court of Sancho IV with this text. Each one of fifty essays discusses a 
subject of value to a young prince: 1. What should a man seek to know? 
2. How important is it to prepare for death? 3. Are possessions a sign of 
God’s favor? 4. Are religious observances necessary? and so on, drawing 
without distinction on pagan, Christian, Old Testament and New Testament 
sages. Within the medieval framework of preoccupation with soul, sym- 
bolism, feudalism, and morality, the work as a whole represents an eager 
desire to find out, assimilate and transmit both traditional and rational 
values. It stresses individual responsibility, attributing to St. Jerome the 
near-Erasmian dictum “E] monje faze el abito, ca non el abito al monje” 
(114). The goodness or badness of piedad (90), letradura (110), enuidia 
(136), la palabra (142), el amor (170) and la merced (179) are not 
absolute, but depend on their use. Other interesting concepts such as 
verguenga, mesura, fama, paciencia, verdad, amistad, natura, are fully dis- 
eussed. Finally, there are veritable gems of sensuous imagery: “Los pes- 
eados non se fartan de andar e de bollir en la su gloria de la mar e de los 
rios en que andan” (217). “E metio mano a un unguento muy pregiado 
que traya, de muy buen olor, que toda la casa fue llena de aquel olor 
bueno . . .” (151). It is to be hoped that this convenient edition will lead 
to a more general study of the Castigos and the age it represents. 


Atrrep JAcoB 
University of Pennsylvania 


Fébulas mitolégicas en Espafia. Por José Maria de Cossio. Espasa- 

Calpe, 8. A., Madrid, 1952: xv + 908 paginas. 

Justamente puede decir el autor que en este género de creacién literaria 
—la fébula mitolégica—es donde “de modo m4s patente se han reflejado 
las variaciones de la sensibilidad espafiola,” y acaso, también, los cambios 
literarios de nuestra historia. Y a ello atiende, reuniendo en un solo cuerpo 
las noticias sobre el tema que andan dispersas en los estudios literarios, 
agregando muchas otras y estudiando el curso histérico y las formas varias 
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de tales fAbulas en Espaifia. No se trata, pues, de una empresa humanistica, 
de un estudio del origen, transmisién y ramificacién de los mitos; es sélo 
una critica literaria de la rama espafiola. Precisa las caracteristicas de 
las escuelas poéticas en el tratamiento de las fabulas mitolégicas, su des- 
arrollo, la manera y estilo de cada autor, pero no investiga la evolucién 
del earfcter mismo de los temas: “me he fijado en las formas m4s que en 
el contenido” (pag. 610). 

Nos hace ver el autor una vez mas el valor ético, el empleo moralizador 
de tales fabulas en la Espafia medieval; luego, su valor estético, la pura 
apreciacién de su belleza en el Renacimiento. Observa cémo el desarrollo 
de la égloga y la novela pastoril estimulan el de la fabula mitolégica: “el 
parentesco entre el género mitolégico y el pastoril es patente, y no puede 
extrafiar que a veces se reunan y cooperen en una misma composicién” 
(p&g. 202). Con la sensibilidad renacentista, “las fabulas mitolégicas 
eunden por todo el 4rea de la Peninsula,” excepto Sevilla, que “parece 
impermeable para el gusto por los poemas ovidianos de transformaciones” 
(p4g. 177), exeepcién notable e inesperada siendo aquella ciudad la patria 
de humanistas enamorados de la antigiiedad latina y de poetas cultisimos 
bien conocedores de Ovidio; ninguna fébula mitolégica nos ha llegado del 
perfectisimo Herrera, sdlo una del andariego y primoroso Gutierre de 
Cetina, y ni una siquiera de Alcfzar, Rioja, Arguijo o Salinas. En cambio, 
de otra regién andaluza, la de Granada, sale una de las més bellas fabulas 
mitolégicas que se escribieron en Espafia, la Fdabula del Genil del ante- 
querano Pedro Espinosa, la m&s graciosa y delicada, la més rica, también, 
en invencién poética y en colorido. 

Del gran Lope leemos que en La Filomena “trata la fabula con la 
naturalidad y soltura de quien narra un suceso humano y novelable,” 
llaneza popular que, “conjugada con el temperamento poético mds rico y 
mejor dispuesto para comprender, sin desvirtuarle, el sentido y cardcter de 
la faébula mitica, da por resultado esta manera singular de tratarla que 
marca un hito memorable en la evolucién del género” (pag. 326). 4 Y qué 
se nos dice de Géngora, el m4s eminente en tal género de fébulas? Con 
haberse eserito ya mucho y bueno sobre El Polifemo y Las Soledades, aun 
trae nuestro critico puntos de vista nuevos acerca de la naturaleza y el 
encanto de su poesia mitica. De sumo interés, y aun mayor novedad, el 
examen de las fabulas mitolégieas burleseas de Géngora, porque es 4l, 
curiosamente, nuestro mayor maestro de las serias y artisticas, el primero 
que hace la caricatura del género y escribe las burlescas. 

El estudio del sefior Cossio aleanza hasta principios del siglo XIX, 
cuando, “ante el aluvién romdntico, los dioses parecen huir de la poesia,” 
y dioses, ninfas y héroes miticos son reemplazados por personajes legen- 
darios de la Edad Media o héroes cristianos, y a lo greco-latino sucede la 
aficién al orientalismo. 


M. Romera-NAvarro 
University of Texas 
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Courtly Love in Quevedo. Por Otis H. Green. University of Colorado 
Studies, Series in Language and Literature, No. 3. University of 
Colorado Press, Boulder, Colorado, February, 1952: 82 p4ginas. 

En toda obra literaria la actividad creadora opera sobre un fondo de 
tradicién recibida. Sélo concociendo ese fondo puede valorarse la aporta- 
cién personal del autor, tanto al reelaborar o rechazar algo preexistente 
como al afiadir elementos nuevos. Esta es la causa de que estudios em- 
prendidos sin propésito especial de orientarse hacia la topistica necesiten, 
al analizar las creaciones de un escritor, afrontar cuestiones relativas a la 
tradicién econ que se encontré y a la huella que dejé tras si. Muy instruc- 
tivos son los cortes longitudinales al tronco de la historia en los que se 
sigue el desarrollo y vicisitudes de ideas, actitudes vitales, temas y férmulas 
estilisticas (mientras no se olvide, claro esté, que todas estas manifesta- 
ciones del espiritu surgieron, perduraron y se modificaron entrafiadas en el 
multiforme existir de unos hombres). Cada estudio de este cardcter 
muestra, por una parte, la continuidad de la tradicién cultural; pero tam- 
bién descubre la privativa reaccién de comunidades e individuos en las 
distintas épocas. 

En los dltimos afios el Profesor Otis H. Green ha centrado su atencién 
sobre el tema del amor cortés en la literatura espafiola. La eleccién no 
puede ser mids acertada, pues tal concepcién del amor constituyé un ideal 
humano vigente durante mds de cinco siglos, inspiré en ellos casi toda la 
liriea europea y tuvo repercusién importante en otros géneros literarios. 
Para tratar su materia, Green ha ayudado su pericia investigadora con 
los pertrechos de nutrida y puntual bibliografia. Hasta ahora ha estudiado 
la interpretacién del amor cortés en la poesia de cancionero, desde Macias 
a Torres Naharro;* en el Leandro y Hero de Bosecfn? y, con mayor exten- 
sién, en la obra de Quevedo. Esta iltima monografia responde, por otra 
parte, al nuevo interés que la atormentada figura de Quevedo ha desper- 
tado en nuestros dias, manifiesto también en estudios de Lain Entralgo y 
Daémaso Alonso, entre otros. 

Green circunscribe el suyo al tema del amor cortés; pero, como los 
autores citados, rehabilita la produccién amatoria de Quevedo, injusta- 
mente desatendida por lo general. Pretexto de este desinterés era la idea de 
que se trataba de juegos superficiales, contrarios a la misoginia dominante 
en el poeta; pero éste declara: “Jamds blasoné del amor con la lengua 
que no estuviese muy lastimado lo interior del 4nimo”;* y en cuanto a su 


1‘*Courtly Love in Spanish Cancioneros,’’ PMLA, UXIV (1949), 247- 
301. 


2‘*Bosefn and II Cortegiano: The Historia de Leandro y Hero,’’ Boletin 
del Instituto Caro y Cuervo, TV (1948), 461-491. 
8 Green, p. 14, 
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eoncepto de la mujer, Green aduce pasajes probatorios de que la actitud 
antifeminista distaba mucho de ser radical (pp. 16-19). La poesia del 
amor ofreece en Quevedo rica variedad de matices; para analizarlos toma 
Green como punto de partida las doctrinas erdticas de Ausias March y los 
tratadistas del Renacimiento, y basdndose en ellas,* distingue cuatro grados 
de amor: bestial o “ferino” (denominacién usada por Flaminio Nobili), 
conyugal, cortés y platénico. Todos estén representados en la obra de 
Quevedo, pero con muy desigual atencién y estima. El apetito lascivo 
recibe en los escritos morales la condenacién esperable dado el concepto 
de que el cuerpo humano es una serie de miserias y dadas las muchas 
p4ginas que le inspira el acecho de la muerte: el deseo carnal “aliméntase 
de vanidad y diviértese en ella.” No es de extrafiar que estas ideas asomen, 
de manera consciente 0 no, en poemas de amor sensual, y Green (p. 16) da 
buenos ejemplos en que aparecen las notas de culpa y futura punicién * o la 


#La tnica variacién es que Green convierte la triple divisién del amor, 
usual en sus teorizadores, en una gradacién cuddruple, asignando un nivel 
independiente al amor conyugal, que Flaminio Nobili habia separado pricti- 
camente del amor cortés. 

5 En la jdcara sobre la ‘‘cuexea’’ de Alcal4 la sordidez del ambiente 
contribuye a hacer repulsiva la lujuria: el trato con aquellas repugnantes 
mujerzuelas tiene ya algo de castigo infernal. Mas significativos son casos 
donde no hay propésito ‘‘feista,’’ como el romancillo All4 va Marica (Obras 
en verso, ed. Astrana, p. 24): al descubrir una linda muchacha su cuerpo 
desnudo para bafiarse en el rio, 


Fieras tentaciones 
eran sus beldades, 
y sus desnudeces 
armas celestiales. 
Nunca el apetito 
tuvo tan buen aire, 
ni nunca el pecado 
tan bizarro talle. 


El madrigal donde se pintan ‘‘ejecuciones de galan y dama’’ entre Damén y 
Galatea (ibid. p. 45) termina diciendo una vez cantada la unién de los amantes: 


Y las nifias hermosas 

que, al fin, de vergonzosas se escondieron, 
ya tristes de invidiosas 

a los divinos ojos se volvieron 

dando armas a Damén con que venciese 
al arrepentimiento, si viniese. 


Para Quevedo la carne es pecaminosa hasta en el idilio pastoril, donde otros 
poetas—verbigracia Cetina o Figueroa—habian cantado goces sensuales sin 
sombra de remordimiento. 
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obsesién de que vivir es ir muriendo.* Cabe preguntarse eémo explicar 
la repetida complacencia de Quevedo en procacidades: como dice Green, hay 
siempre ingenio, que es por si mismo una escapatoria, una travesura. Pero 
ademas, las escenas de prostibulo y las burlas que se encarnizan con el amor 
idealista’ tienen en Quevedo otra significacién que los atrevimientos u 
obscenidades corrientes en todos los tiempos; son manifestaciones swi 
generis de asco ascético frente a la carne, como, aduciendo el paralelo de 
Joyce, se nos dice muy bien en la pdgina 77. 

La vida matrimonial es objeto de frecuentes sftiras en Quevedo; pero 
aparece positivamente estimada en sus tratados morales y su corresponden- 
cia sobre la muerte de la Duquesa de Medinaceli. El desdichado casamiento 
con dofia Esperanza de Mendoza no parece tener reflejo en la obra del 
poeta. En cambio, en unas décimas dirigidas a Floris (con deseripcién 
humoristica de una fiesta de toros) encuentra Green la llaneza coloquial 
propia de una compafiia asentada por la costumbre; segin Gonzélez 
Palencia y Astrana Marin, Floris es el nombre poético de “la Ledesma,” 
que hizo vida comin con Quevedo durante varios afios y tuvo hijos de él. 
Es de notar que las dem4s poesias tocantes a estos amores se ajustan por 
completo al patrén cortés (pp. 22-23). 


6 En el soneto ;Ay, Floralba! Sotié que te ... jdirélo? el suefio de la 
posesién corpérea desemboca ‘‘on the note of death-in-life,’’ como acertada- 
mente observa Green. El trfinsito ocurre gracias a la visién del suefio como 


imagen de la muerte (cf. Garcilaso, Son. xvii; L. L. de Argensola, Son. 
Imagen espantosa de la muerte; y Quevedo mismo, Son. Més solitario pdjaro, 
v. 9 y silva ;Con qué culpa tan grave, v. 6). Pero esta vez Quevedo no 
identifica al suefio con la ‘‘imagen’’ de la muerte, sino con la muerte misma; 
y combina esta ecuacién con la usual hipérbole de que el favor es vida para el 
enamorado y la desesperanza su muerte: 


Mas desperté del dulce desconcierto, 
y vi que estuve vivo con la muerte 
y vi que con la vida estaba muerto. 


En el fondo de este juego conceptista, tras la vida y muerte ficticia, esta 
latente la sensacién de ‘‘ death-in-life’’ que otras veces se presenta sin inter- 
mediarios; por ejemplo en un poema juvenil, de 1603, la cancién a Aminta 
Pues quita Primavera al mundo el cefio (Obras en verso, p. 8). En esta 
invitacién al amor el poeta ve en el goce de los enamorados una detencién 
del curso en que la existencia humana es arrastrada hacia el morir: 


Seremos cada instante 

nueva amada y amante, 

y asi hallar4 en firmeza tan subida 

la muerte engafio y suspensién la vida. 


7 Estudiados por Green en el apartado ‘‘The Negative Side,’’ pp. 69-72. 
Podria afiadirse el romance ‘‘A una dama sefiora, hermosa por lo rubio,’’ 
Allé vas, jacarandina (Obras en verso, p. 294). 
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El capitulo que dedica Green al amor platénico (pfgs. 24-31) pun- 
tualiza extremos del mayor interés. Es el principal la diferencia entre el 
verdadero amor platénico, estrictamente espiritual y libre de padecimientos, 
y el seudoplatonismo renacentista, donde entran muchos elementos propios 
del amor cortés heredados de los trovadores y de Petrarca. En Quevedo 
son esenciales la pena y el llanto; puramente platénico sélo puede con- 
siderarse el soneto Por ser mayor el cerco de oro ardiente, aunque haya 
otros que toquen motivos gratos al neopiatonismo del Renacimiento.® 

La mayor parte del estudio de Green esté consagrada al amor cortés, 
el que més amplia representacién tiene en la poesia amatoria de Quevedo. 
Este amor es compafiero de gentileza, pero también fuente de padeci- 
miento, “senda errada.”® Consiste esencialmente en un deseo imposible, 
que en su m4s pura manifestacién se contenta con su propio sufrir; pero, 
no obstante, busea el galardén, merced graciosa eoncedida por la amada. 
De aqui su facil paso al amor mixto, orientado hacia la satisfaccién plena, 
ineluso del apetito corporal. Todo el amor cortés esté hecho de contradic- 
ciones: hay pugna entre la razén y la “voluntad” o pasién perturbadora. 
Unas veces el enamorado atribuye su amor a eleccién hecha conociendo las 
excelencias de la amada; otras veces lo da como fuerza impuesta por el 
destino.'° El] amor es presentado como adoracién, la dama como fdolo, y la 


8 No creo que en el soneto Las luces sacras, el augusto dia haya un 
recuerdo del ‘‘ineref¥ble furor’’ que es el amor humano para Léon Hebreo. 
Los versos 

Primeros mobles son vuestras esferas, 
que arrebatan en cerco ardiente de oro 
mis potencias absortas y ligeras 


son transposicién metaférica de la cosmologia del Estagirita, segin la cual el 
universo todo gira en torno de Dios, su primer motor inmévil. Recuérdense 
la Metafisica, libro XII, caps. VII—-VIII, y Luis de Leén, Cudndo seré que 
pueda, vv. 51-55: 
Y de alli levantado 

veré los movimientos celestiales, 

ansi el arrebatado 

como los naturales... . 


En los versos ‘‘Puedo perder la vida, no el decoro / a vuestras alabanzas 
verdaderas,’’ entiendo que decoro tiene el sentido etimolégico de ‘lo debido 
0 conveniente’; compfrese Torres Naharro, Propalladia, ed. J. E. Gillet, IIT 
(1951), 25-26. 

® El error implica unas veces culpabilidad, peeado; pero en otras ocasiones, 
porfia insensata con que el amante se acarrea su propio dafio. Asi me parece 
en los sonetos a Lisi copiados en las pp. 44-45. 

10Generalmente se dan como antagénicas la eleccién y el hado: asi 
Petrarea—que vacila entre las dos soluciones—dice ‘‘non per elezion, ma 
per destino’’ (Son. Parra forse ad alewn ch’en lodar quella); ‘‘por pensada 
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pintura de afectos se puebla de conceptos y expresiones procedentes de la 
religién. El sufrimiento del enamorado se equipara con la muerte; pero 
junto a esta muerte metaférica hay el deseo de la verdadera, y también la 
angustia por su acercamiento. El amor es desvario, y los poetas acaban 
por retractarse de él mostrando su arrepentimiento (palinodias); o bien 
earicaturizan sus habituales ficciones adoptando una actitud eseéptica mas 
© menos pasajera (“The negative side’). Green documenta cada uno de 
estos motivos en la obra de Quevedo, con lo que demuestra, sin dejar res- 
quicio a dudas, la tesis fundamental de su estudio: conceptos y temas del 
amor cortés tratados en los cancioneros medievales siguen vivos en el mds 
complejo y torturado poeta del siglo XVII. 

Aunque Green se interesa principalmente por la continuidad de rasgos 
comunes, no se desentiende del privativo desarrollo que algunos de ellos 
encuentran en Quevedo. Asi por ejemplo analiza las repetidas protestas 
de seguir amando después de morir, hasta su culminacién en el soneto 
Cerrar podré mis ojos la postrera (pp. 66-68); y registra la especial 
importancia que el tema de la muerte aleanza en el poeta (p. 65), siquiera 
no agote los aspectos y ejemplos de su constaxte presencia. De igual modo 
se inquieta Green por la intensidad expresiva con que pinta Quevedo la 
repercusién fisica de su apasionado frenesi, la sensacién de que la sangre 
arde en sus venas y de que se abrasan las “medulas” de sus huesos.** De 


eleecién, no por destino,’’ replica Cetina (Obras, ed. Hazafias, I, 10). Hay 


poetas que dan exclusivamente una de las dos explicaciones: Garcilaso, por 
ejemplo, habla sélo de amor por destino. Benedetto Varchi (1502-1566) 
en su Lezzione .. . nella quale si dichiarano sette amorose questioni (Lezzioni 
[Firenze, 1590], 406-407), considera que la teoria del amor por destino es 
‘‘opinién’’ de filésofos y la del amor por eleccién ‘‘certeza’’ de los tedélogos, 
‘*e eosi deuemo credere noi christiani’’; igual contraposicién entre ‘‘i 
Filosofi’’ de una parte, e ‘‘i Teologi e la verit&’’ de otra se ve en la leccién 
_ sobre el soneto de Petrarea Se Amor non 2... (ibid., p. 332). Filaminio 
Nobili busea una solucién baciyelmo, segin la cual la primera inclinacién a 
amar es obra del destino, pero el pleno amor nace de la eleccién (Green, pp. 
52-53). Quevedo afirma una vez: ‘‘ Fuerza, no atrevimiento, fué quereros’’ 
(ibid., p. 53); pero también dice a Tirsi (Obras en verso, p. 16): 


Este amor que yo alimento 
de mi propio corazén, 
no nace de inclinacién, 
sino de conocimiento. 
Que amor de cosa tan bella 
y gracia que es infinita, 
si es eleccién, me acredita; 
si no, acredita a mi estrella. 
11 Pag. 67, n. 361. Green tiene completa razén al negar que este ardor 
suponga contacto carnal. Tampoco lo dan a entender los pasajes de Amado 
Alonso citados por Green. 
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todos modos habria sido de desear mayor detenimiento al tratar estas notas 
representativas del horabre y de su tiempo. Otra més es la importancia y 
significacién del “aspecto negativo”: es cierto, como afirma Green (p. 70), 
que nunea han faltado burlas o comentarios escépticos sobre los conven- 
cionalismos idealizadores del amor; pero en ningin momento se habian 
dado con tanta insistencia ni tan amargo desgarro como en Géngora y, 
mds afin, en Quevedo. Su desengaiiado sareasmo responde a la actitud 
destructiva que es uno de los aspectos esenciales de la época barroca (lla- 
mémosla asi mientr s no se lance un término mds adecuado para el contra- 
dictorio vivir del siglo XVII). 

No desatiende Green otra cuestién importante: la del tipo de las rela- 
ciones afectivas en que se originaron los poemas amatorios de Quevedo. 
Est& claro el caso de Lisi, larga pasién sin recompensa, cupiditas sine 
cupiditate, representacién perfecta del amor cortés en su mayor pureza. 
Se conocen datos sobre la convivencia del poeta con Floris, si es cierta su 
identidad con la Ledesma. Pero 4qué fueron en la vida de Quevedo Isbel, 
Aminta, Tirsi, Filis, Flora, Floralba, Cloris y tantas mfs?** Es dificil 
determinar cuando se trata de mero disereteo cortesano y cuando de aven- 
turas més o menos ficiles; por ejemplo, en los poemas a Tirsi, que segan 
Astrana Marin “acabé por rendirsele,” no hay indicacién que lo denuncie; ™* 
y en los dedicados a Floris, todos los amorosos obedecen, como ya se ha 
dicho, a los médulos habituales del amor cortés. Constituian éstos, junta- 
mente con algunas doctrinas neoplaténicas aprendidas en Leén Hebreo, un 


12 En la p&g. 12 se dice: ‘‘Quevedo’s Lisi is his midons; his other loves 
range all the way down to lo lupanario.’’ Esta afirmacién queda prictica- 
mente rectificada en las pp. 33-37. 

18 El idilio Los que con las palabras solamente, donde Quevedo pide a los 


que saben de magia un conjuro para ser amado por Tirsi, termina asi dirigién- 
dose a ella (Obras en verso, p. 17): 


Supe de amor en el tormento y potro, 
después de darte vitoriosas palmas, 
hallar en la aficién para las almas 
el pasadizo que hay de un cuerpo a otro. 


Pero no es preciso entender que el amor entre las almas condujo al ayunta- 
miento de los cuerpos; cabe otra interpretacién basada en uno de los mas 
frecuentes lugares comunes del pseudoplatonismo en boga: el alma del ena- 
morado deja de vivir donde anima y vive donde ama; el amor, ‘‘la aficién,’’ 
es el pasadizo que le ha permitido salir del propio cuerpo y vivir en el del 
ser amado. 

Cuestién distinta es la de si esta idealizada Tirsi es la misma persona que 
la pedigiiefia dofia Teresa del romance (Diéronme ayer la minuta, como 
supone Astrana Marin (La vida turbulenta de Quevedo [1945], p. 107). 
Nada se opone a que un cambio de situacién vital determine que una realidad 
tratada en el plano ennoblecedor pase después al plano escéptico. 
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eonjunto de convenciones sociales que, si unas veces respondian a preten- 
siones honestas o pasiones sublimadas, evitaban otras veces la brutal mani- 
festacién del apetito. 

El docto estudio del Profesor Green es modelo de probidad cientifica 
y de sélida argumentacién. Los reparos de detalle a su interpretacién de 
algunos pasajes no debilitan la firme validez de sus coneclusiones. Es de 
desear la pronta aparicién de los trabajos que anuncia sobre los poetas del 
siglo XVI, la pastoral, el Quijote y la comedia. En cada caso los temas 
del amor cortés tendran funciones y significacién distintas, que el autor 
de Courtly Love in Quevedo sabra desentrafiar cumplidamente. 


Raraet LAPESA 
Universidad de Madrid 


Vida, obra y pensamiento de Alberto Lista. By Hans Juretschke. Con- 
sejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientfficas, Escuela de Historia 
Moderna, Madrid, 1951: xi + 717 pages. 

The imperfectly known life of Alberto Lista coincides with two major 
developments in Spain’s history: politically, the violent death throes of 
the old regime and the somewhat chaotic emergence of liberalism as a 
leading and sometimes dominant force; intellectually, the revolt against 
a neo-classicism which had succeeded in inhibiting Spain’s traditional 
modes of expression without maturing into a vital and vigorous expression 
of its own. 

Hans Juretschke undertakes to fill in one major gap in our under- 
standing of this fascinating period by bringing the figure of Alberto 
Lista out of the shadows in which his biography and his literary per- 
sonality have been obscured. 

The first section traces the somewhat baffling and apparently op- 
portunistic shifts and divergences in Lista’s activities and associations, 
from his emergence as a child prodigy in mathematics in Seville through 
his identification with neo-classic academic groups, his taking of priestly 
orders, the beginnings of his life-long friendships with Reinoso and Blanco 
White, his switch from resistance to collaboration with the French 
invaders, his flirtation with Freemasonry, emigration to France, and 
return to Spain under a cloud; his almost continuous activity as a 
journalist, sometimes at the service of absolutism, sometimes in support 
of liberalism; his intermittent career as a teacher, lecturer and educa- 
tional entrepreneur; and his increasing importance as a proponent of 
literary romanticism. 

As a definitive biography this major work falls short in certain 
respects. For this no blame attaches to the author, whose extensive 
research in archives and libraries has made available a truly massive 
amount of previously unknown material. Unfortunately, some of the 
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necessary documentation, especially for the periods of Lista’s residence 
abroad and for his continued correspondence with Blanco White, has 
not yet come to light. This, and the lack of a full personal character- 
ization of Lista, together with material on his private life which might 
help to throw light on his apparently contradictory and even opportun- 
istic behavior, suggests a rich field for further investigation. 

In the second part Juretschke develops Lista’s thought as abstracted 
and correlated from his voluminous writings—many of which the re- 
searcher has for the first time identified as being certain products of 
Lista’s pen, appearing as they did, often unsigned, in one or another of 
the several periodicals which Lista directed or to which he contributed. 
This section of the study is more satisfying than the first, thanks to its 
ample documentation. 

The first chapter of this section constitutes an excellent critical 
summary of eighteenth century neo-classicism, Spanish and European. 
Of Spain’s neo-classicism Juretschke concludes, ““En su conjunto cabe 
hablar de un clasicismo propio, ascendente, pues lo que lo hundié fué 
una circunstancia externa: la invasién francesa; no su decadencia, ni 
tampoco una supuesta idiosincrasia nacional adversa. . . . M4s bien 
debiera hablarse de un clasicismo falto de madurez, poco brillante al 
lado del francés, y truncado por los acontecimientos histéricos’”’ (pp. 
249-250). 

The second chapter treats of Lista’s literary ideas up to the “‘out- 
break” of Romanticism. Although there are lacunae of several years in 
Lista’s correspondence and published writings, Juretschke feels that 
throughout this period Lista was what we might call an “eclectic neo- 
classicist,”” much influenced by Blair, Batteux, and Condillac, already 
intrigued by Chateaubriand and ready to be profoundly stirred by August 
Wilhelm von Schlegel. Evidences of attitudes open to change are clear 
in each of the subsections concerning Lista’s discussions of aesthetic 
principles, literature and society, and historico-critical considerations 
on Spanish lyric and dramatic poetry. 

The third chapter describes Lista’s full acceptance of “historical” 
romanticism and resistance against “liberal” romanticism, and his 
application of this new critical attitude to the Spanish theater, the 
romance, and the historical novel. It is this chapter that the student 
of romanticism in Spain will find the most substantial, in terms of doc- 
trinal debates and the interaction of political and literary convictions. 

The fourth chapter discusses Lista’s politico-historical views—views 
which cannot be ignored even by those primarily concerned with literary 
history. Juretschke seeks here, as elsewhere, to discover a basic con- 
sistency in Lista’s frequent shifts of position. In particular, he points 
out that other figures, such as Alcal4 Galiano, José Joaquin de Mora, 
and Pedro José Pidal also vacillated between absolutist and liberal 
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stands. As for Lista, he affirms, ‘Dentro de esta evolucién lleva y 
conserva Lista para el comin de las gentes el sello de hombre liberal. 
Para los reaccionarios es siempre, inclusive durante su estancia en 
Bayona, al frente de la Gaceta, un autor peligroso de liberalfsimas ideas 
.» -” (p. 338). 

The final chapter, entitled ‘‘La pervivencia del ideario de Lista,” is 
disappointing both in its brevity and in its lack of conclusiveness, yet 
challenging for the further possibilities of study which it points out. 
First noting again the evolving and contradictory nature of his subject’s 
literary and political ideas, Juretschke refers to the two generations of 
pupils influenced by Lista’s teaching, and continues, in his concluding 
paragraph: “Aun cuando pueden precisarse muchas influencias personales 
y no faltan datos y testimonios para corroborarlas, resulta, en cambio, 
extremadamente dificil y, por el momento, imposible de hacer otro tanto 
con respecto a la aportacién real y concreta de Lista a la historia literaria 
y politica del siglo XIX. . . . Y esto es imposible mds que nada por la 
falta de una monograffa sobre Alcalé Galiano . . . (p. 373).” 

A further impediment, he says, is “nuestra ignorancia sobre las 
huellas que dejaron las corrientes de ideas que se relacionan con nombres 
como Mme. de Staél, Villemain, Guizot, Cousin o los hermanos Schlegel’’ 
(p. 374). Relating the present book to his long-range study of the 
history of “schlegelianismo” in Spain, Juretschke’s concludes in his 
final sentence: “‘Mientras no haya estudios sobre todos estos aspectos, 
seré prematuro querer dar visiones de conjunto con una valoracién 
de la influencia efectiva de Alberto Lista en todos los 4mbitos de la 
cultura” (p. 374). 

The text of the study is followed by 322 pages devoted to nine 
appendices, in which the reader will find indices to articles in four different 
periodicals, including many not previously attributed to Lista; an index 
to Lista’s poems published in the Correo Literario y Econémico de Sevilla, 
together with the text of those not later reprinted by the poet; texts of 
Lista’s notes for his Ateneo lectures on Spanish literature and of his 
Discurso sobre la importancia de nuestra historia literaria, leido en la Real 
Academia; texts of the 108 letters of Lista’s correspondence known to be 
extant; and a bibliography of studies on Lista. The identification and 
indexing of the articles surely attributable to Lista will prove extremely 
useful to future students in this field. It is very much to be hoped that 
more of the presumably vast correspondence will become available, 
especially that with Blanco White. 

In view of the author’s obvious effort to present the most complete 
study possible, it is somewhat surprising to note the absence of a bibli- 
ography of Lista’s previously known works; the scholar will find this 
a minor lacuna, however, in a work which constitutes an extensive and 
important addition to our knowledge of Lista and his period. 
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The book concludes with what appears to be a well-made alphabetical 
index. 
Cuaries N. StravBacu 
University of Michigan 


L’Univers poétique de Federico Garcia Lorca. Por J. L. Fleeniakoska. 

Editions Biére, Bordeaux, 1952: 144 paginas. 

El autor de este breve ensayo cree haber encontrado un nuevo método 
de exégesis de la poesia de Federico Garcia Lorea partiendo de los propios 
principios estéticos del poeta. Las palabras del mismo Lorea al hablar de 
Géngora, “es un problema de comprensién . . . hay que perseguirlo razon- 
ablemente,” + dan a Fleeniakoska la pauta para su estudio. Segin él la 
poesia de Lorea es una “construction ‘raisonnable’” y por lo tanto requiere 
“gne démarche raisonnable de |’esprit” (pag. 14) a fin de penetrar en la 
intimidad de todos sus secretos. Su método ser4, pues, de tipo analitico 
tratando de sefialar los elementos componentes de la poesia lorquiana, y el 
resultado seri “un petit essai d’analyse raisonnable” (13) a base de 
“Vexegése du texte par le texte” (15). Rechaza, por consiguiente, el 
autor un intento de valoracién de tipo intuitivo y descarta, ademas, el 
proceso de la creacién poética al margen del control de la inteligencia. 
Mas el autor no ha tenido en cuenta que en otras ocasiones el poeta se ha 
pronunciado severamente contra la intromisién de la inteligencia en la 
poesia,? y que su concepto de “duende” no es otra cosa que el poder avasa- 
llador de la inspiracién auténtica.* Por otra parte, el mismo Lorca sabe 
muy bien que el momento alucinante de la creacién poética acerca al poeta 
a estados animicos de tipo primitivo o infantil. De todo esto por lo menos 
resulta aventurado el insistir en el postulado de la poesia “razonable” de 
Lorea. No hay duda de que el poeta da importancia a la fase de lo con- 


1En ‘‘La imagen poética de Don Luis de Géngora,’’ Obras completas 
(Buenos Aires, 1942), VII, 91. 

2‘* La inteligencia es muchas veces la enemiga de la poesia’’ (en ‘‘ Teoria 
y Juego del Duende,’’ op. cit., p. 144). 

3**La llegada del duende presupone siempre un cambio radical en todas 
las formas sobre planos viejos, de sensaciones de frescura totalmente inéditas, 
con una calidad de rosa recién creada, de milagro, que llega a producir un 
entusiasmo casi religioso’’ (op. cit., p. 146). 

4**Muy lejos de nosotros, el nifio posee integra la fe creadora y no tiene 
atin la semilla de la razén destructora. Es inocente y, por lo tanto, sabio. 
Comprende mejor que nosotros la clave inefable de la sustancia poética’’ 
(en ‘* Las ‘Nanas’ infantiles,’’ op. cit., p. 129). Una confirmacién del punto 
de vista de Lorea y una discusién sistemAtica del proceso de la ecreacién 
poética juntamente con el examen de las relaciones entre poesia y estilo puede 
verse en Yvon Belaval, La Recherche de la poésie (Paris, 1947). 
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sciente en su producto final de lo poético.’ Mas lo consciente en él se re- 
fiere mds bien a un poder de “seleccién” en el momento mismo del proceso 
creador y no hay que confundirlo con lo propiamente “razonable.”* La 
prueba de ello es que el mismo autor tiene que admitir en otro sitio que 
la base de todo su mundo poétivo son los datos de los sentidos en lo que 
tienen de menos intelectual: “Il vit par ses sens, par ses cing sens largement 
ouverts aux manifestations de la vie dans ce qu’elle a de moins intellectuel” 
(19). Seria preferible, pues, hablar més bien de una férmula compuesta en 
que lo primario espontdéneo y embriagador ' se halla organizado en producto 
final a través de una consciente seleccién certeramente aleanzada gracias a 
una depurada sensibilidad artistica.* Por lo demds, un desproporcionado 
énfasis en el aspecto de la técnica y de lo conseiente puede desviarnos hacia 
un concepto meramente artificioso y malabarista de lo poético, esencialmente 
ajeno a Lorea. Este enfoque nos conduce, ademds, a una excesiva esque- 
matizacién y rigida jerarquizacién de la materia tratada, como vamos a 
observarlo brevemente. El “Jeu des Sens” (17-32), al dar origen a una 
gama ilimitada de sensaciones que se intercambian entre si, da nacimiento 
al mundo sutil de las imagenes: “du jeu des sens nait le monde subtil des 
images” (35). En “Le Monde des Images et des Symboles” (35-60) el 
autor trata aunque someramente la téenica imaginistica del poeta. Segan 
él lo escencial es que la imagen nunca es completa necesitando siempre de 
evocaciones que la complementen: “L’image en soi n’est jamais compléte; 
elle ne l’est que dans la mesure oi elle éveille chez le lecteur des résonnances 
complémentaires” (35). Por lo demds el mundo imaginistico es sélo una 
via para llegar al universo de los simbolos donde se mueve la poesia lor- 
quiana. Tanto las sensaciones (“sensations pures” [35] ) como las im4genes 
mismas llegan a convertirse en simbolos, si bien el secreto de su eficacia 


5 **Si es verdad que soy poeta por la gracia de Dios—o del Demonio—, 
también lo es que lo soy por la gracia de la técnica y del esfuerzo y de darme 
cuenta en absoluto de lo que es un poema’’ (en ‘‘ Poética,’’ Obras completas, 
II, 13). 

6 Este es, sin duda, el sentido de la ‘‘ caceria nocturna’’ de que Lorca habla 
en el ensayo sobre Géngora ya citado: ‘‘Hay que salir. Y éste es el momento 
peligroso para el poeta. El poeta debe llevar un plano de los sitios que va 
a recorrer y debe estar sereno frente a las mil bellezas y las mil fealdades 
disfrazadas de belleza que han de passar ante sus ojos. Debe tapar sus 
oidos como Ulises frente a las sirenas, y debe lanzar sus flechas sobre las 
met&foras vivas y no figuradas o falsas que le van acompafiando. Momento 
peligroso si el poeta se entrega, porque como lo haga, no podr4 nunca levantar 
su obra’’ (p. 101). 

7 Para hacer alusién a la concepeién platénica. 

8 Guillermo Diaz Plaja ha examinado aunque en forma somera el con- 
cepto que Lorca tenia de la poesia en su libro Federico Garcia Lorca (Buenos 
Aires, 1948), pp. 15-18. 
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poética debe ser su novedad. El mundo de los colores, por ejemplo, revela 
todo su sentido al aceptar a éstos como portadores de simbolos. Sin em- 
bargo, a veces el exceso de esquematizacién vela las esencias puramente 
estéticas y humanas de la poesia. Asi, el color verde no puede considerarse 
en si mismo como simple “symbole d’ amére fatalité” (50). Su ténica 
estética la da el gitano con su color de “verde aceitunado,” ® el cual es el 
simbolo profundamente humano de la poesia de Lorca. Resulta, por el 
contrario, muy significativo el relacionar la luna, como simbolo de la 
fatalidad, con la tradicién astrolégica que existe detras de ella, a lo cual 
puede agregarse su cardcter de “taba” en algunos pueblos primitivos. En 
“Le Jeu des Thémes” (61-81) sefiala Flecniakoska algunos de los temas 
principales: vida, muerte, luz del sol y de la luna, remansos, ete., los cuales 
a la postre vienen a ser un “essai de libération de la conscience andalouse” 
(63). De su eapitulo sobre “Le Jeu des Rythmes (83-96) son de particular 
interés sus observaciones acerca del instrumento de la guitarra que deja en 
la poesia de Lorea verdaderas resonancias musicales. Quiz4 habria sido 
oportuno haber citado aqui imfgenes como las de “elipse de un grito” '° 
y “silencio ondulado” ** que se explican muy bien por las figuras geo- 
métricas de las cuerdas que vibran. Finalmente en su corto capitulo “Les 
Jeux Dramatiques” (105-124) el autor pasa revista en forma rapida a la 
obra dramdtica de Lorca que se halla ya en potencia en toda su poesia. 

A pesar de las bases demasiado esquemdticas a que ya hemos hecho 
alusién, este ensayo de exégesis escrito con fervorosa simpatia por la obra 
de Lorea, logra inspirar entusiasmo al lector. Si los conceptos ya bien 
conocidos de su poesia como popularismo, cultismo, andalucismo, ritmo, 
dramatismo, ete., no presentan en particular nada original, hay observa- 
ciones de detalle que revelan una actitud interpretativa de apreciable valor. 
Por otra parte, este ensayo escrito en francés viene a llenar un vacio 
notorio hasta el momento. Son los paises de habla inglesa (Inglaterra y 
los Estados Unidos) los que fuera de Espafia e Hispanoamérica han con- 
tribuido més al conocimiento de Lorea.’* Por consiguiente, el libro del Sr. 
Fleeniakoska viene a cumplir una labor de vulgarizacién en su propia 
patria que es ya de por si encomiable. 


Gustavo CorREA 
Tulane University 


9 El color de ‘‘verde aceitunado’’ de los gitanos es un hecho observado 
independientemente de toda concepcién poética inclusive por viajeros como 
George Borrow (1803-1881) en su libro The Zincali or an Account of the 
Gypsies of Spain (Londres, 1842). 

10 En el ‘‘Grito’’ del ‘‘Cante Jondo,’’ Obras completas, IV, 76. 

11 En ‘‘El Silencio,’’ loc. cit., p. 77. 


12 Véanse entre otros los trabajos de Arturo Barea, Edwin Honig y John 
A. Crow. 
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La dramdatica vida de Rubén Dario. By Edelberto Torres. Editorial del 
Ministerio de Educacién Pablica, Guatemala, 1952: 459 pages. 


Sr. Torres has produced the most complete biography of Rubén Dario 
which has so far appeared, and one which has many commendable features. 
Though the author is obviously a great admirer of Dario, he does not 
allow his admiration to blind him to the great Nicaraguan’s many faults and 
weaknesses. He very often refers to his abuse of alcohol, which impaired 
his efficiency and eventually undermined his health; to his sexual excesses, 
which had somewhat the same effect; to his spendthriftiness and gullibility, 
which kept him in continual difficulties regarding money; to his morbid 
fear of death, his timidity as a public speaker, and other unfortunate 
peculiarities of lesser importance. As a result of this realistic approach the 
reader’s mental picture of Dario is extremely vivid. 

Much use is made of personal anecdotes, and for the most part material 
of this sort is well handled. Most of the anecdotes used are not of merely 
curious interest, but serve a useful purpose in indicating the character 
of the man and his personal problems. To cite only two outstanding 
examples, it is made clear that the poet’s departure for Salvador in 1882, 
and for Chile in 1886, were motivated by purely personal and relatively 
little-known experiences. Particularly in the poet’s early years, the experi- 
ences which inclined him to go to this or that country, or to aecept this or 
that employment, were often connected with the political situation in the 
various countries of Central America. For that reason Sr. Torres may 
perhaps be justified in delving as deeply as he does into Central American 
polities of the period. It would seem, however, hardly necessary to quote 
governmental decrees and similar material as frequently as we find our 
author doing. As regards salacious anecdotes, Sr. Torres shows commend- 
able restraint. In fact it is doubtful if any account of this kind is in- 
troduced purely to cater to prurient interest. Even the forced marriage to 
Rosario Murillo is treated (pp. 169-171) with notable good taste. 

In spite of the abundance and complicated nature of the material in- 
volved, the arrangement is clear and the sequence of events easy to follow. 
For the reader who uses the volume purely for general information, without 
too great insistence on accuracy, it is well written. 

It can hardly be regarded, however, as a contribution to scholarship. 
Its outstanding fault, from this point of view, is that it is completely 
undocumented. There is not a footnote in the entire book, no bibliography 
is provided, and almost never is there the slightest indication of the 
author’s sources. In material of this kind such omissions would seem un- 
pardonable. It is of great importance, of course, that all facts connected 
with the career of a great literary figure should be verified with the utmost 
eare. During the third of a century which has elapsed since Dario’s death, 
a number of complete biographies, and very numerous articles, have been 
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written for the purpose of filling lacunae in our information or correcting 
errors. For example, Dario himself, in his autobiography, makes the date 
of his arrival in Chile in 1886 coincide with that of the death of Benjamin 
Vieufia Mackenna, which occurred on January 25. Radl Silva Castro 
(Obras desconocidas de Rubén Dario [Santiago de Chile, 1934], pp. xvii 
and xviii) has proved that Dario’s own statement was erroneous, and that 
the actual date of his arrival was June 24. Though Sr. Torres accepts this 
and many other facts which seem to have been authoritatively established, 
he seems to disregard others compietely. For example, though Darifo’s 
friend Samuel Ossa Borne, cited by Rail Silva Castro in the volume just 
referred to (p. xxii), states that the “personage” who met Dario at the 
station on his first visit to Santiago was Sr. Maquieira, cashier of La Epoca, 
Sr. Torres accepts the account of the meeting given in Dario’s Auto- 
biografia, merely substituting for the initials C. A., used by Dario, the 
name Carrasco Albano, which was presumably the one Dario had in mind. 
If Sr. Torres, in treating this incident, examined all the available sources 
and finally accepted Dario’s version as the best authenticated, he was 
entirely in the right. He gives us, however, no evidence that he had any 
other source than the Autobiography, and in view of the glaring error just 
mentioned, regarding the date of Dario’s arrival in Chile, data from this 
source should have been accepted with great caution. 

Even more arbitrary treatment is given the question of what inspired 
the Abrojo beginning “Cuando canté la culebra....” Torres-Rioseco 
(Rubén Dario ... {Harvard University Press, 1931], pp. 17 and 18) 
quotes Ossa Borne as stating that the composition was inspired by an 
incident which occurred in Santiago during Dario’s stay there. Sr. Torres, 
as usual without citing authorities, makes it refer (p. 102) to the supposed 
seduction of Rosario Murillo, which had caused Dario to leave Nicaragua. 
Particularly in his account of the latter part of Dario’s life it would 
seem that Sr. Torres sometimes had no other source of information than 
the writings of Dario himself, and these, as we have seen, are very often 
inaccurate. 

Our author rarely makes any allusion to technical problems presented 
by the work of Dario. It does not seem essential that he sheuld. It does, 
however, seem desirable that he should either master thoroughly items of 
technique or omit mention of them altogether. Even a casual glance at the 
writings in question should have prevented Sr. Torres from making such 
errors as the following: “Su admiracién por el gran lirico yanqui (Walt 
Whitman) se plasma en el soneto Walt Whitman, con que innova la 
estructura del soneto espafiol, haciéndolo en versos alejandrinos” (p. 140). 
“. . . el mds revolucionario de los sonetos de entonces, Venus, en versos de 
15 silabas . . .” (p. 141). It will be recalled that Walt Whitman is in 
seguidilla dodecasyllables, and Venus in lines of 17 syllables. 
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It would seem, on the whole, that while Sr. Torres’ biography would be 
interesting and fairly informative to the general reader, it is of little 
scholarly value because of inaccuracy and lack of documentation. 


E. K. Mapges 
University of Iowa 


Guillermo Valencia, Colombian Poet. Por Sonja Karsen. Hispanic 
Institute, New York, 1951: 269 pages. 


Sonja Karsen vivié de nifia en Bogotd y fué discipula en la Uni- 
versidad del poeta Rafael Maya. Asif se formé su gusto por los estudios 
literarios. M4as tarde, en la Universidad de Columbia, y bajo la direccién 
de Federico de Onis, escribié su disertacién acerca de Guillermo Valencia. 
En dos viajes a Colombia, 1946 y 1949, Sonja Karsen recogié una enorme 
cantidad de datos sobre la vida del gran poeta colombiano; por lo tanto, 
la parte mds util de su obra es aquella que se refiere al “‘hombre”’ y a su 
personalidad. Primero describe la juventud del poeta, luego sus acti- 
vidades de politico y por fin su vida privada. 

El capitulo dedicado al escritor habla de su formacién literaria en 
Bogoté, de su viaje a Paris, de su amistad con Sanin Cano, Victor 
Londofio, Eduardo Castillo, etc., y de la publicacién de sus libros. Hay 
después un capitulo que trata del andlisis de la poesia de Valencia 
en el cual Miss Karsen hace una descripcién minuciosa de los temas 
(simbélicos, mitolégicos, bfiblicos, histéricos, naturales, patridticos). 
Luego la autora estudia el lenguaje del poeta, el uso del color, substantivos 
y adjetivos, las imagenes, la antitesis, la repeticién y por fin la métrica. 

El capitulo V versa sobre las traducciones de Valencia, en especial 
de poetas franceses e italianos, aunque no limitadas a estas lenguas, 
pues Valencia tradujo también del alemdin (Goethe, Heine), del inglés 
(Wilde, Keats), y del portugués (Eugenio de Castro, Machado de Assis, 
Bilac). Su famosa obra Catay es una versién de La Flate de Jade de 
Franz Toussaint que es, a su vez, una traduccién en prosa de algunos 
poemas chinos. 

El capitulo VI discute los temas de las principales piezas oratorias 
del poeta: los préceres de su patria (Bolivar, Santander, Torres, Arboleda, 
Caro); homenaje a las ciudades (sobre todo a Popaydn) ; temas patridéticos. 

La Bibliografia es extensa aunque selecta. La parte que se refiere 
a los poemas publicados en periéddicos seré muy Util en futuras ediciones 
de las poesias completas de este poeta que es una de las figuras mds 
destacadas del movimiento modernista. 

A. Torres-Ri0sEco 

University of California 
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Gramdtica histérica espafiola. By Vicente Garcia de Diego. Editorial 

Gredos, Madrid, n.d. [1951]: 427 pages. 

The eminent Spanish scholar, now comfortably over the traditional 
age for resting, who as long ago as 1909 published in Burgos a work 
still a standard for reference, the Elementos de gramdtica histérica gallega, 
has within the last six or seven years given us the fruits of his thinking 
all at once as it were and in several volumes: the Manual de dialectologia 
espafiola, Madrid, 1946; the Lecciones de lingiitstica espafiola (Con- 
ferencias pronunciadas en el Ateneo de Madrid), Madrid, n.d. [1951]; 
the Lingiitstica general y espafiola, Madrid, 1951; and now a historical 
grammar of Spanish. 

Listed as one of a collection of Manuales universitarios, in which the 
publishers declare their intention of grouping books of “verdadero 
interés formativo,” not “obras de divulgacién en el sentido corriente 
de la palabra,” the Gramdtica histérica espafiola, a volume of about 400 
pages of text, is made up of the expected sections on phonology, mor- 
phology, and syntax, with a shorter and altogether appropiate chapter 
on analogy. The book contains no bibliography either in the sense 
of a “‘list of further readings in the subject” or ‘“‘works consulted in the 
preparation of the present volume.” The chapters on phonology and 
morphology are virtually without notes; that on syntax is annotated 
with frequent references to the writings of Menéndez Pidal, to the 
Grammaire des langues romanes of Meyer-Liibke and with numerous 
quotations from Latin authors illustrative of comparable syntactical 
phenomena. 

Within the text there are also abundant references to the publications 
of Menéndez Pidal (which is not to say that our author always agrees 
with him, for Garcia de Diego’s independence of judgment is commend- 
able) and also a host of illustrative passages, often cited in quite ab- 
breviated form. It takes very little experience to deduce, for example, 
that ““M.P., 35 bis, 3” (p. 30) invites one to a passage in the Manual de 
gramdtica histérica espafiola of Don Ramén; but on p. 33 references to 
“Santillana, pdgina 274” and “Santillana, p. 134’’; to ‘Castellanos, Riv., 
p. 91” (p. 37); “Rom. 157” (p. 257) and to “C. de Huelgas, I, 548” (p. 260) 
leave the earnest reader and the tired teacher wishing that the author 
had named his edition in the first case and not been so sparing of details 
of identification in the others. The uninitiated may be puzzled too by the 
cryptic technical data of p. 24, where the vowel a, for example, is de- 
scribed as ni agudo ni grave (1.800 vibraciones). Doubtless the author 
enlarged upon these references and these data in the classroom. 

There is a word index of some eighteen pages. Not all forms treated 
in the text are listed, for the ancient adverb adur, aduro (p. 361); the 
indefinite dliga (p. 174); alubre, algures (p. 372), other adverbs of the 
medieval language, are lacking. (S)ambugas (p. 93) is listed only under 
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s but the related (s)amugas (pp. 93, 120) under both sanda. Neither are 
all instances of treatment included: ajenjo is studied on p. 139 as well as 
on p. 89, alguandre on p. 374 as well as on pages 117, 217; ladrillo on p. 
137, where its etymon lacks the asterisk of the earlier citation, in addition 
to page 108; llanta is introduced on p. 143 in addition to p. 137. Perhaps 
the author meant to list only the first mention of a word but often he 
includes valuable (indeed, the most valuable) information under sub- 
sequent references, as is true, among the random instances cited, es- 
pecially of llanta. And guija, indexed for page 98, is earlier introduced 
at page 49. Espejo, treated on page 45, is indexed only for page 83. 

Considering its nature, the book has been carefully proof-read. The 
errata are ordinarily the inevitable ones in technical material: nominare 
(p. 24) lacks a needful quantity mark; on p. 85 the sequence should read 
affare hallar, not hablar; Gi should be Si (p. 103); terrefio (p. 135, foot) 
should be deprived of its tilde. 

The author has aimed, I should say, for inclusive coverage rather 
than for analysis of a given problem, with weighing of the merits and 
demerits of the several solutions which often exist for that problem. 
Thus the material is most abundant. In a book of the nature of Sr. 
Garcia de Diego’s it becomes difficult to select items for discussion. 
I shall try to choose for running mention those that offer fresh thought 
on the subject or at least present the author’s answer to frequently asked 
questions, for herein lies the challenge to the interested and the initiated. 

Phonology: It is a principal tenet of the author, as outlined in his 
Prologue, that excessive simplification of phonetic laws is misleading, 
however satisfying to the student, and that even Castilian, even indeed 
the Castilian of Burgos, is a complex of forms native to other parts of 
Spain. “Eran naturales las diferencias lingiifsticas de la provincia de 
Burgos, porque ha sido el resultado de un complejo de pueblos y de 
hablas distintas” (p. 17). Thus flor, plomo and “probablemente planta 
y pluma”’ (p. 81), in which the expected passage of fl, pl to li has not come 
about, are taken to be importations from ‘‘zones’’ outside of Castile. 
The importance of local and regional variants is early emphasized on p. 9, 
where the lack of uniformity of the first Roman soldiers and settlers in 
Spain is stated; on p. 15, where thirty dialects are said to have existed 
at the time of the invasion of the Moors; and again on p. 16, where we 
read that ‘la primitiva Castilla la Vieja o primitiva Cantabria conservaba 
rasgos muy distintos del burgalés central y del castellano resultante.”’ 

“Exceptions” are therefore listed in detail, with the consequence 
that the Fonética is unusually rich in forms and, bearing in mind that 
the author has done important etymological work (witness his Con- 
tribucién al diccionario hispdénico etimolégico [Madrid, 1923; segunda 
edicién, 1943], in novelties. Moreover, when one discovers that an 
occasional etymon is not in Harpers’ Latin Dictionary (e.g., aquilia 
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> guija, pp. 49, 98), he is reminded not only of the Spanish scholar’s 
prowess as a Latinist but also of the possible insufficiency of the long- 
time standard reference work of American students. 

Among details of the chapter entitled Fonética students of Navarro 
Tomas, who limits the possibility to position after a nasal sound, will be 
interested by the statement (p. 28) that 6 and v are occlusive in a word 
like desvdn (cf. Navarro Tomdés, Manual de pronunciacién espajfiola, 
cuarta edicién, § 80) and that d is occlusive en la pronunciacién atenta 
tras r (p. 29), whereas Sr. Navarro (Manual, § 99) limits the consonants 
of contact to n andl. The author rules out espejo (p. 45) as evidence 
of influence of yod by recalling that Spanish Latin knew spiculum and 
spéculum in contrast to the Classical spéculum. For another stock 
illustration, viejo, our author, simply finding yod not to have operated, 
invokes neither dialects, as he might have been expected to and as does 
Menéndez Pidal (Manual, § 10, 3) nor Old Spanish viedro of similar 
meaning, as do other authorities. Monte, another of the philologist’s 
problems, is traced to Vulgar Latin munte, rather than to unstressed use 
(ef. Ford, Old Spanish Readings, p. xvii). The usual sweeping rule of 
preservation of vowel of initial syllable is not accepted (p. 48), for in 
addition to the effect of syntactical phonetics, there is, says Sr. Garefa 
de Diego, “la debilidad de la vocal sildbica en las voces polisildbicas” 
(ibid). Thus ejemplo < exemplu becomes exceptional, whereas bodega 
< apotheca, postema < apostema, tonto < attonitu and the popular 
notomta < anatomia are normal. Likewise a striking departure from 
convention is the rule (p. 53) that all final e’s disappear in Castilian, 
that noch, part, fuent, etc., need no explaining as the product of French 
copyists or of French speech habits (cf. R. Lapesa, “La apdécope de la 
vocal en castellano antiguo. Intento de explicacién histérica,’”’ in 
Estudios dedicados a Menéndez Pidal, II [Madrid, 1951], 185-226), the 
modern ending being a mere vocal de apoyo. I venture to suggest that 
the appeal to the supporting vowel is only too easy and too frequent 
and should like nothing better than to read a coldly analytical essay, 
one that has not been written, I believe, on the necessity of invoking the 
existence of vocales de apoyo in Spanish. The author bolsters his argu- 
ment by reference to forms like diol, firiom, etc. (p. 55), alleging that 
they prove that “toda e final se perdia en un tiempo.” For my part, 
I am reluctant to believe that the existence of diol proves that noch 
is to be expected, if, as seems to be the case, that is what the author 
intends. Disappearance of the consonant usually written i or y, which 
evolved from Latin g plus unstressed e or i (germanu > iermano or 
yermano) is explained (pp. 67, 136) as response to the feeling that diph- 
thongs belong in stressed syllables (terreno but tierra), that is, the form 
is an instance of over-correction ((h)ermano instead of iermano, yermano), 
rather than of adherence to phonetic law. Sr. Garcia de Diego grants 
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(p. 69) the palatalization of initial s in sapone > Old Spanish zabén, 
Modern Spanish jabén but he is loath to do so, I judge, for intervocalic s 
(passere > Old Spanish pdxaro, Modern Spanish pdjaro), except before ¢ 
(p. 129), since bajo is not derived directly from bassu, nor cejar directly 
from cessare, he finds, but through an intermediary confusion with cs, 
ps (pp. 79, 88, 141), which the author considers to have vocalized its 
first consonant (e.g., capsa > *cacsa > *caisa > caisa > Old Spanish 
cazxa, Modern Spanish caja). In general, it would appear that the 
author does not adhere to Menéndez Pidal’s theory of equivalencia 
acistica (Manual, § 72). Not to do so seemingly increases the number 
of hypothetical forms like *cacsa. The attentive reader will observe 
that at this point, as at others, our author favors the theories of Meyer- 
Liibke rather than those of Don Ramén and the majority of his disciples. 
Apropos of another hard-to-crack chestnut, cigiiefia, to say nothing of the 
remaining words in -uefio, -a, Sr. Garcia de Diego prefers to believe (p. 100) 
that the yod of ciconia changes place within the word and at the same 
time palatalizes the n. Would it not be preferable to say that the yod 
is anticipated: cicoinia, as in aigro < agrio but, continuing in its original 
place, works its effect on the n? The process of anticipation does not 
seem to have been applied with any regularity except to the explanation 
of popular forms of the current language when it should be valid for 
words ancient in the tongue as well. Though the majority of readers 
will in all probability look only for the answers, a few will want to know 
the reason for a result or, if not the reason, the steps by which it was 
attained, steps which are not always provided. Thus in the matter 
of the evolution of words like vespa > aviespa > avispa, castellu > cas- 
tiello > castillo Sr. Garefa de Diego merely states that ‘El diptongo te 
de ese ha fundido eniantell ... y antes’ (p. 45), “Li cierra el diptongo 
ie en?” (p. 127), “S agrupada reduce también ie a 7” (ibid.). Some will 
be disappointed that the Spanish erudite did not allow them to profit 
from his long thinking by accounting in some way for these “reductions,” 
for instance by relating them to the question of the place of stress in 
te < e, uo(ue) <0. The suspicion that they are more easily explained 
if the first vowel were stressed, contrary to prevailing opinion, has lately 
been voiced by Alarcos Llorach (Estudios dedicados a Menéndez Pidal, 
II (Madrid, 1951], 15-16), though a dissident note could be heard over 
four decades ago (cf. Ford, Old Spanish Readings, p. 101). 

Morphology: This section, which contains a comprehensive review of 
the parts of speech and which includes a long review of word-formation, 
is perhaps more conventional, less spontaneous than other portions of 
the book. As here and there in the Fonética too, problems are now and 
then stated rather than attacked, as for example when it is merely noted 
(p. 205) that “soy, voy, doy y estoy (todos los que tienen o ténica) han 
recibido una y sobre sus antiguas formas so, vo, do, esté.’’ Many readers 
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would like the benefit of the author’s ripe judgment as to the source of 
this y. On page 177, not 117, as the Indice says, we read ‘“‘De la com- 
binacién illi illu salié gelo,’’ which is doubtless true but one misses a 
statement of the details of this standard problem. It is of interest for the 
student of the contemporary language that Sr. Garcia de Diego, merely 
finding it to be frequent, does not decry the use in modern times of 
sendos as equivalent of grandes (p. 173), a use which compilers of dic- 
tionaries, e.g., the Pequefio Larousse Ilustrado, deem a disparate. There 
is a wise comment, one not made often enough, in the discussion of the 
possessives (p. 176) concerning the danger of purely phonetical explana- 
tions. Rather than say that the disappearance of the vowel of the first 
syllable of the forms of the definite article (elos > los, etc.) comes about 
“por pérdida normal en la proclisis’” (p. 168), would it not have been 
more satisfying to introduce a reference to page 49, where the same forms 
fit perfectly into the author’s treatment of initial vowels? Is it at any 
point established as a rule that proclitic vowels disappear? The subject 
of combinations like hablalle < hablarle is discussed on at least three 
occasions (pp. 178, 181, 191), though at no point does the author concede, 
unlike Professor Lapesa (Historia de la lengua espafiola, segunda edicién, 
p. 307), that lJ may be palatalized. Here, as occasionally in other parts 
of the book, the author spreads his information over several passages, 
which makes reference a little more difficult, the more so since the index 
is by words, not by subjects. The Spanish scholar considers that the 
disappearance of the Latin future indicative (amabit, legam) is due 
primarily to the competition of the similarily pronounced preterite 
(amavit) and present subjunctive (legam), respectively, rather than to a 
general Romance phenomenon of preference for an analytical paraphrase 
(p. 184). Students will be grateful for his not failing to discuss (p. 208) 
the problem of the unstressed o of strong preterites (e.g., vino), a matter 
which writers on the subject have a tendency not to mention with any 
explicitness. 

Syntax: The author gives such prominence to phenomena of con- 
temporary Spanish, in its spoken form particularly, and so fresh is his 
material, that there exists the temptation to consider the section as a 
syntax of the present-day language, with historical illustrations. To 
say so is in no sense a disparagement, for many precious stones are 
imbedded in the matrix of these pages. Thus the repetition of adjectives 
and adverbs: Es una cosa buena buena (p. 262) is given its due, as are 
some special instances of agreement: Ten presente las mil contrariedades 
(p. 263), El vino blanco y lo tinto (p. 265). A subtle distinction is made 
between El padre o la madre le autorizé or autorizaron, a distinction which 
Sr. Garefa de Diego himself admits to be no siempre muy perceptible 
(p. 268). Theinference is obvious. Unlike many Spanish grammarians, 
he goes into detail in his treatment of ser and estar, lending some comfort 
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to the foreigner when he concedes (p. 325) that when used with a past 
participle “hay casos en que la diferencia, aun siendo cierta, es menos 
clara, y entonces resulta indiferente el emplear cualquiera de estos 
verbos.” The struggling non-native will recall the conclusion of Professor 
Bolinger (Hispania, XXX [1947], 367), which to be sure does not limit 
itself to participles, that the distinction between Estuvo muy descortés 
conmigo and Fué muy descortés conmigo is hardly more than discernible. 
Of similar consolation to him who has been embarrassed by failure of 
rule is the statement (p. 380) that “[que] alterna con de cuando el 
complemento es una oracién: Es peor que lo que se cree o de lo que se 
cree.” In his handling of the evolution of Old Spanish e, Modern 
Spanish y, < et, one wishes that Sr. Garcfa de Diego had considered the 
parallel problem of the evolution of aut into o and u, where there is no 
question of diphthongization. Surely the solution is bound up with the 
problem of adjacent vowels. Just as le > li (li asiguro, Lynch, Los 
caranchos de la Florida, III), lo > lu (Lu haré, Payré, Pago chico, XV), 
que > qui (se m’hase qui hoy va’ ser la cosa, Reyles, El gaucho Florido, 
IV), no > nu (nu acabo, idem, XI), so before a vowel do e become i(y) 
and o become u. A certain dispersal of material is observable also in the 
Sintazis, where word orders like me dejéis sitio, me dé una limosna are 
limited to popular speech in Burgos on page 347 and stated to be a 
vulgarismo en alguna regién on page 402. A use of por plus infinitive 
which is not frequent in written Spanish is its employment in the sense 
of en cuanto: Nos dieron la noticia por entrar, i.e., en cuanto entramos. 
On page 334 this usage is declared to be characteristic of la lengua vulgar, 
on page 376 the same construction is limited to northern Castilian. 

Vocabulary: Among countless items of vocabulary which arrest the 
reader’s attention there is space only to direct attention to Sr. Garcia 
de Diego’s etymology of the Old Spanish word alguandre (pp. 117, 217, 
374), to which he assigns the value of an adjective rather than that of an 
adverb and thus offers a new interpretation of two passages in the Poema 
de Mio Cid (vv. 352, 1081); his acceptance of the proper name Glaucus 
as the etymon of loco, on which word much ink has been spilt; his deriva- 
tion of the exclamation he from the Latin word en, also an exclamation, 
which represents a tacit rejection of the Arabic origin favored by Menén- 
dez Pidal, if not by Meyer-Libke; and to note that another of the pre- 
Roman standbys, arroyo, is declared to be, like the indispensable camisa 
and bragas, Celtic. 

The foregoing almost random selection of subjects touched by Sr. 
Garcia de Diego, touched in such a way as to be illuminated by his 
opinions, not blurred by excessive attention to the literature of the 
journals, will, I trust, make it obvious that anyone who concerns himself 
with the history of Spanish must place the Gramdtica histérica espafiola 
on his shelf beside the Manual and the Origenes of Menéndez Pidal, the 
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Gramdtica histérica of Hanssen, the Historia de la lengua espafiola of 
Lapesa. 
Rosert K. SpauLpine 

University of California 
The Hispanic Suffix “-(i)ego’”’: A Morphological and Lexical Study Based 

on Historical and Dialectal Sources. By Yakov Malkiel. (University 

of California Publications in Linguistics, Vol. 4, No. 3, pp. 111-213.) 

Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1951. 

Students of Malkiel’s work will recognize this monograph as the 
central portion of his research on the exclusively Ibero-Romance suffix 
-(i)ego. Separate studies on particular words and on the more specific 
problems related to this general subject have already been published 
in various journals. These separate contributions, together with the 
present monograph, provide a most exhaustive investigation of a mor- 
pheme which had received only the most cursory attention from Romance 
scholars. The great wealth of detail and the maze of complex configura- 
tions of word families in this work would indeed be bewildering to the 
reader were it not for Malkiel’s excellent organization of his material 
which proceeds from the general to the more and more detailed. In the 
body of the text he presents only the bare outline of the analysis. Ma- 
terial of a more detailed character is relegated to a very long section of 
notes (pp. 143-191). Still more detailed or specific material is presented 
in the supplementary studies published separately. Thus, the reader 
may follow Malkiel’s investigations with continuity on any one of these 
three levels of detail. At the same time, the student who is in search 
of specific information on any number of minor points of dialectology, 
etymology, or history will find this information easily accessible through 
three indexes (one of authors, one of Romance formations, and one of 
etymological bases) which refer to the section of notes. The notes, in 
turn, refer to the supplementary studies. 

The monograph begins with a brief survey and criticism of earlier 
hypotheses on the origin of -(i)ego. Malkiel’s findings corroborate to a 
very large extent Diez’s original theory of the close connection between 
Hispanic -(i)ego and Graeco-Latin -icu. He finds, however, other 
influences of equal importance in the evolution of -(i)ego: ‘There is no 
single source to which -(i)ego can be reduced, but its various components 
are identifiable. When graecus and iudaicus were imported into a part 
of the Latin-speaking world in which indigenous gallaecus was a frequent 
focus of interest, favorable conditions were created for the genesis of a 
new derivational element, -aecus. The spread of syncope, harmful on 
many occasions to the clear distinction between radical and unstressed 
suffix, caused some speakers to pronounce *mdnega as manéga, *pé(r)segu 
as pe(r)ségu. The uncertainties attendant upon the influx of hundreds 
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of words as abnormal of structure as must have been Arabisms for His- 
pano-Romans increased the wavering between stressed and unstressed 
-ego, -ega. The propagation of postverbal substantives terminating in 
non-morphemic -(i)ego, -(i)ega had its effects on the formatives, whose 
scope was singularly broadened by each successive lexical wave.” 

The author finds that, for all practical purposes, the zones of the 
variants -ego and -iego coincide with those of the monophthong e and the 
diphthong ie as products of Lat. @. The one or two Portuguese forma- 
tions in -tego, -iega are attributed to borrowing from Spanish. In Spain, 
with the exception of the much debated word borrego ‘lamb’ and a few 
regionalisms, -ego is found to occur exclusively as the variant of iego 
after palatal consonants. 

Malkiel gives some importance to the interaction between the 
morphemic suffix -(t)ego and non-morphemic (i.e., structurally and 
semantically irrelevant) -ego, -iego; -ega, -iega. Numerous among such 
non-morphemic formations are Spanish and Portuguese derivatives from 
Latin verbs like plicare, fricdre, ligdre, negGre, secdre, integrdre. Others 
are the Latin adjectives caecus, graecus, and gallaecus (Malkiel considers 
this last adjective to be a primitive rather than a derivative within the 
system of Ibero-Romance). A few Arabic formations terminating in 
iga yield non-morphemic -ego, -ega (talego, fanega). Numerous topo- 
nymic formations involving the proper name Diego with non-morphemic 
-iego account for others. An interesting specific case of interaction 
between morphemic and non-morphemic formations is Spanish cant 
charniegas ‘grillos, grilletes con un perno comin que se colocan en los 
pies de los presos’ which is an adaptation of Fr. charniére. Besides these 
non-morphemic formations, Malkiel finds that words with terminations 
similar to -(t)ego (Hispanic -eco and -engo) have been attracted into the 
orbit of that suffix. 

All the formations containing the morpheme -(i)ego are classified 
primarily according to grammatical category and secondarily according 
to meaning. The grammatical categories are two: substantival and 
adjectival. The substantival formations fall into the following cate- 
gories: names of inhabitants, names of rural professions, names of plants, 
names of containers, names of tools, designations of terrain, place names 
and family names, and a miscellaneous group. In the adjectival forma- 
tions the author departs from the semantic classification used with 
substantives because here the semantic variety is much greater. In- 
stead, the adjectives are classified on the basis of the grammatical 
categories of the primitives. This yields three classes: derivatives from 
substantives, derivatives from primary adjectives, and derivatives from 
verbs. This last group is further subdivided according as the infinitival, 
the gerundial, or the participial stem is involved. 

An attempt is made (admittedly tentative because of incomplete 
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data) to determine the geographic and statistical distribution of the 
suffix within the Iberian Peninsula exclusive of the Catalan zone. The 
material available shows most formations in -(i)ego to be regionalisms, 
each confined to a relatively small area. Only a very few extend to more 
than one dialect area. Malkiel summarizes his findings on this point 
as follows: “The zone in which the suffix is strongly represented forms 
almost a triangle occupying the entire west of the Peninsula, including 
Asturias, Leén, and Andalusia, with a northeast prong toward La 
Montafia, but excluding the Atlantic zone (Portugal, Galicia) where it is 
scarce. The zone in which the suffix is least used follows the Castilian- 
Catalan frontier in the south and broadens out westward in the north, 
comprising the Basque Provinces, Aragon, and Murcia. There is a 
fair balance of substantives and adjectives in Asturias, La Montafia, and 
Castile; elsewhere, substantives clearly prevail.’ 


James E. Iannucci 
St. Joseph's College, Philadelphia 


L’uso dell’articolo davanti al possessivo nel ‘Libro de Buen Amor.’’ By 

Lore Terracini. (Universita di Torino. Pubblicazioni della Facolta 

di Lettere e Filosofia, Volume III, Fascicolo 5.) Torino, 1951: 

110 pages. 

The task of the author of this well organized treatise is to determine 
the relative values of the constructions of the type la mi casa and mi 
casa. Is there equivalence or is there a distinction of meaning? Signo- 
rina Terracini first surveys the authorities. The article before the 
possessive is found in dialects and is frequent in Old Spanish (according 
to the Academy grammar), its use is arbitrary (Diez), there is no distinc- 
tion of meaning (Meyer-Libke), it may be added but it is a pleonasm 
(Hanssen), and in the Cid it may stand or not (Menéndez Pidal). Some 
of these statements go back to Gessner’s study of Spanish possessives 
published in the Zeitschrift in 1893. According to Gessner the con- 
struction with the article is infrequent in the fifteenth century and 
disappears in the sixteenth. Keniston (not mentioned by Signorina 
Terracini) found only a few examples in the sixteenth century, and those 
in the stilted style of letters. 

Leaving aside dialects and any possible light on the problem from 
other languages and from other Old Spanish texts, the author limits her 
study to an author and a moment in cui le due possibilita si alternano 
ambedue con piena validita di uso (p. 10). 

It seems to the reviewer that even a hasty survey of other Old 
Spanish texts would have added valuable perspective to the study. In 
which works do the “articulated” forms prevail and to what extent? 
The author does not give a numerical summary of forms. In all of £l 
Libro de Buen Amor I have checked 889 prepositive possessives; and of 
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these, 207, or 23%, have the article. Using the Oelschliger concordance 
I find in the Poema del Cid only 61 examples with the article against 494 
without it, that is, 11%. (This count excludes the frequent term mio 
Cid which is hardly a possessive. It does not occur in the form el mio 
Cid.) With Juan Ruiz a form with the article occurs on an average in 
every 254 words, in the Cid in every 475 words. Evidently the style 
rather than the date of composition is the determining influence in the 
appearance of the forms with the article. At the other extreme from 
the Cid, the article accompanies 86% (143) of the 166 possessives in the 
Llantos de Jeremias published by Solalinde from a thirteenth century 
manuscript contemporary with its author Alfonso X. Apparently the 
article with the possessive serves to characterize the style of Biblical 
translations, prayers, and also, as Signorina Terracini points out (p. 65), 
references to the deity. This accounts for the abundant use of the form 
with the article (31% of 515 possessives) in the Milagros of Berceo with 
its numerous prayers, conversations with the Virgin, and references to 
Christ the Son (el mi Fijo, el tu Fijo, etc.). The lyrics of Juan Ruiz in 
praise of the Virgin contain largely the forms with the article for this 
reason. 

Another variety of what we may call the ceremonial possessive is 
found in the 59th chapter of the Crénica General, the letter of Dido to 
Aeneas, where 54% of the prepositive possessives carry the article. The 
same use is discernible in address to sovereigns and other dignitaries. 
A good example is the flattering respect of the fox for the crow in the 
fable as told in the Conde Lucanor: la vuestra nobleza, las vuestras pennolas, 
los vuestros ojos, el vuestro pico, el vuestro vuelo, etc. (Exemplo V). In all 
of these cases it is the reverential, respectful, or ceremonious tone that 
calls forth the form with the article, and the fact that the article is 
occasionally omitted in the same context does not disprove such a value, 
as Signorina Terracini points out (p. 64). However, in common with 
the practitioners of stylistic interpretation our author finds a variety of 
affective motives in a good many passages in which one has difficulty in 
following her. 

In this “solemn style’ or ceremonial address syntactical relations 
such as subject, object, predicate, etc. (considered pp. 70-79), seem to 
have very little influence. For example, in the Liantos there are 48 
cases of the possessive with the article modifying a noun following a 
preposition and only 12 without it; in Dido’s letter the forms without the 
article in this situation slightly exceed: 23 to 18. Nor does the meaning 
of the noun have any appreciable effect. With names of parts of the 
body the author finds the use of the possessive with the article exceptional. 
But the Liantos has las sus meziellas, los sos pies, los mios huesos, el mio 
cuello, el mio ojo, el mio vientre, las mis entrafias, el mio estomago, etc. 

It is not the least merit of the study under review to have pointed 
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out the emphasizing function of the article with the possessive adjective. 
A good example is found in the Alezandre: Dizo Ector, agora viene la 
nuestra vez (MS. P. 677a, O. 649a). Clearly “our turn” in English. 
In our text don Amor is advised not to take lodging with the monks 
because La su casa vagia non es para ti sana (125le MS. G). “Their 
empty house” is contrasted with other possible lodgings mentioned. 
Here the possessor is separated from other persons. But there is another 
type, a more frequent one, in which both the person and the thing pos- 
sessed are emphasized and distinguished. Juan Ruiz says of his book 
in his introduction; la mi entengion por que lo fiz, ‘“‘my intention with 
which I made it,” that is, in contrast with the opinion of critics. Parallel 
examples are: Entendié Apolonio la su entencion (Apol. 214a) (“her 
intention’’), Réy yo bien entendo la tu entengion (Alex. O. 2326b), gQudl 
tienes por tu tierra segund el tu cuydar? (Apol. 253c). It is true that the 
context of itself may convey this emphasis and that for every example 
one can find a parallel without the article. The poets, I am convinced, 
feel free to drop the article to gain a syllable. A normal construction 
seems to be Berceo’s hemistich segund el mi creer (Milag. 645b, 8. Dom. 
648c), so much so that the copyist of the Osuna MS of the Alexandre 
inserts it in the form segund el mio creer (2050c, mio monosyllabic) 
instead of the reading of the Paris MS required by the context: que no 
puedas caher (2191c). But the article may be squeezed out of the 
hemistich: segund mio esciente (Alex. O. 1751c). This seems to be a 
borrowing from a common Old French phrase. Compare Roland 1936: 
Qued hui morrom par le mien escient, in which we have not only the article 
but the emphatic form of the possessive adjective. As further evidence 
the modern emphatic form appears as a scribal variant, presumably, in 
los pensamientos nuestros non han establidat (Alex. P. 968b) for los nostros 
pensamientos non an stablidat (O. 940b). 

Space is lacking to consider here the cases in which the emphasis is 
brought out by contrasting statements as, Mds ancha que mi mano tiene 
la su mufieca (1017a), or from Berceo, Non cates al mi mérito, cata a tu 
bondad (Milag. 781b, cf. ib. 903d). This last is comparable to Roland 
2369: Deus! meie colpe, vers les toés vertuz, quoted by Lore Terracini 
(p. 44), in which the emphatic Old French forms appear. In such 
examples the article often appears in only one of the contrasted state- 
ments. However, that the meter is not the primary determining 
influence is seen in the Milagros where al mi Fijo, del mi Fijo, etc., 
occurs eleven times against only three cases of mi Fijo, tu Fijo. The 
eleven are examples of the reverential use considered above. The one 
case of su fijo refers to a mortal (369c). 

Signorina Terracini has given the matter of metrical form scanty 
attention. She is satisfied with the fluctuation theory advanced for 
cuaderna via verse (but never supported with evidence) by Henriquez 
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Urefia. But even regardless of syllable count it must be acknowledged 
that considerable portions of the work, consisting of consecutive cuaderna 
via stanzas, are basically octosyllabic while others are heptasyllabic 
(HR, VIII [1940], 125-138). It seems to me therefore premature to 
seek a stylistic difference (page 56) between Toda la mi esperanga e todo 
el mi confuerto (651d) and Todo nuestro trabajo e nuestra esperanza (805a) 
without first taking into account that one is a regular double octosyllabic 
line in a series ‘of octosyllabic stanzas (648-666) while the other is a 
regular Alexandrine line in a lengthy heptasyllabic series. 

Aside from care in citing manuscript variants of the possessives our 
author is rather uncritical of her text. Passages supporting important 
conclusions are sometimes quoted in fragmentary form. For example 
(page 18): sy muger lo oye que su marido vil sea (1627c). MS. S reads 
osy muger, etc., and MS. T, EZ sy muger le oyere que su onme vil sea. 
May we not then combine the two for a correct Alexandrine, O st muger 
lo oye que su omne vil sea? 

With these exceptions the work deserves high praise. It is a pioneer 
effort and reveals meanings heretofore passed over. It provides an 
outline for parallel studies that should now be undertaken in Alfonsine 
prose and in the poetry of Berceo. These will support, I am sure, most 
of the author’s conclusions. 

H. H. Arnoip 

Pennsylvania State College 


La parla marinera en el Diario del primer viaje de Cristébal Colén. By 
Julio F. Guillén Tato. Instituto Histérico de Marina, Madrid, 
1951: 142 pages. 


The cultural-linguistic field of Spanish (and, for that matter Ibero- 
Romance) nautical terminology has greatly profited in the last years 
from the increased interest in the linguistic problems of the Mediter- 
ranean and northern navigations. The following are a few typical titles 
of recent publications: H. C. Woodbridge presents ‘“‘A Tentative Bibli- 
ography of Spanish and Catalan Nautical Dictionaries, Glossaries and 
Word Lists,” in The Mariner’s Mirror, XXXVII (1951), 63-75 (with 
additional remarks ibidem, pp. 317-18). Excellent methodological and 
etymological notes are found in the review in Symposium, II (1948), 
106-19 by J. Corominas, one of the masters in our field, of Terlingen’s 
Los italianismos en espafiol. Old material of the age of discovery is 
conveniently listed in two investigations: in the Glosario (comprising 21 
pages) by Julio F. Guillén, of the words contained in the Instruccién 
ndutica by Garcia de Palacio, of 1587 (Coleccién de incunables americanos, 
VIII [Madrid, 1944]); and in Angel Rosenblat’s fine glossary in the 
second volume (pp. 389-468) of Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa’s Viajes 
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al Estrecho de Magallanes (1579-1584), Buenos Aires [1950]. Of 
regional investigations we should like to mention: L. P. Flores, “Voca- 
bulari valencia de l’art de la navegacié i de la construccié naval,’’ in the 
Miscel-lania Fabra (Buenos Aires, 1943) pp. 309-348, and B. E. Vidal de 
Battini, ‘“Voces marinas en el habla rural de San Luis,” Filologia, I 
(1949), 105-160. But in spite of all these valuable contributions the 
surface has just been scratched. The beautiful Italian Dizionario di 
marina medievale e moderno (Rome, Accademia d'Italia, 1937; 1366 pp.) 
still remains a model to be followed for the other languages. What 
makes it so successful and so useful is the collaboration, necessary in our 
field, between naval men and linguists. Jn the field of nautical termi- 
nology, Wérter und Sachen are inseparably interlocked and, alas!, the 
things are often too difficult for the linguist, and the words too difficult 
for the naval technician. The book under discussion, written by a navy 
man, illustrates this point. 

The bulk of the monograph consists of a list, alphabetically arranged, 
of the nautical terms in Columbus’ Diario del primer viaje, known 
through the version of Fray Bartolomé de las Casas. The various 
appearances in the Diario of a given word are listed; its meaning is 
stated, often with a short comment and with frequent emendations to the 
Academy Dictionary; there are useful references to other records of the 
same word in other works containing nautical material, such as the 15th 
ce. chronicle El Victorial by Diez de Gamez (now available in the edition 
by Mata Carriazo [1940]), and Valera’s Crénica de los Reyes Catélicos 
(c. 1488). Unfortunately, these parallels are too scanty: a work such as 
the Coleccién de viages by Navarrete should, by all means, have been 
included. More than forty good illustrations increase the value of the 
glossary. Two brief sections of Observaciones and Conclusiones are 
added: there (130-131) we find, among others, the interesting comment 
that the varying nautical terminology of the Diario indicates the “gran 
capacidad de asimilacién” of the Admiral, that (in other words) Columbus 
learned the technical Spanish vocabulary during the voyage. Example: 
for the ‘boy,’ he uses first mozo (October 4: vinieron al navfo . . . dos 
aleatraces, y al uno dié una pedrada un mozo de la carabela); then, mozo 
grumete (November 25: dan voces los mozos grumetes) ; and, finally grumete 
alone (December 25: que no dejasen gobernar a los grumetes). Also in 
the Observaciones (131-133), there is a fine discussion of the two patterns 
of nautical terminology found in Spanish: the Atlantic and the Medi- 
terranean. Sr. Guillén points out, using the example of the rosa de los 
vientos, that Columbus chooses (with few exceptions) the terms of the 
northern and Atlantic navigation (to which, from his list of medi- 
terranismos, bahia should be transferred, cf. HR, XII [1944], 11-28) in 
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preference to those of the escuelas mallorquinae italiana. Thus Columbus 
says: 
tramontana sur for mediodta 
gregal sudueste leveche 
levante oueste pontente 
jaloque norueste maestral 


This dichotomy of Spanish nautical terminology, a result, of course, of 
stable geographical and changing historical conditions, promises to be a 
rich field for future research. 

The preceding remarks were intended to express the gratitude of the 
nautical linguist to Sr. Guillén for his fine contribution to the field. 
It is not his first and, we sincerely hope, not his last. His strength, 
however, lies in the semantical rather than in the etymological approach. 
He, of course, realizes this, and, admitting in effect (p. 19) that he is 
a dilettante in etymologicis, he exiles the linguistic remarks into the 
footnotes. But even there they are weak. The following random notes 
will point out a few of the many flaws. 

adobar: G. suggests, with a question mark, derivation from ad opus. 
The word, however, belongs, with Fr. adouber, Ital. addobbare, to Frank- 
ish *dubban.—amainar: G. derives it from Lat. minare. The word is 
now interpreted as coming from Lat. *invaginare, and the Spanish 
variant is borrowed from Italian (Battisti-Alessio, Dizionario etimologico 
italiano, I, 164; Prati, Vocabolario etimologico italiano, p. 38).—amarrar: 
G. cannot decide between Saxon marel and Lat. movari. The Spanish 
word is borrowed from the Fr. amarrer, which in turn comes from Du. 
aanmarren.—bolina: G. suggests the basis Gr. BoXis. The word comes, 
of course, from the terminology of northern navigation, probably from 
Eng. bowline.—cala: G. derives the word from Gr. cada. A report on the 
various interpretations is found in v. Wartburg, FEW, II, 51.—carabela: 
G. should at least have consulted the extensive discussion of the word 
by Vidos, ZFSL, LVIII (1934), 457-462.—carraca: G. derives the word 
from Lat. carica. Arabic origin is by now widely accepted.—encallar: 
G. mentions the possibility of Celtic origin. The word is now connected 
with Lat. calare ‘to lower’ (v. Wartburg, FEW, II, 59-61).—mezana: 
G. suggests derivation from a (nonexisting) Gr. medos [yécos?] ‘mitad.’ 
The word belongs, however, to Lat. medianus (Vidos, Parole marinaresche, 
pp. 481-83; Corominas, op. cit., 114). 

Henry R. KawaNne 

University of Illinois 
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La pronunciacién en el espafiol del Valle de México. By Joseph Matluck. 
México, D. F., 1951: xxvi + 123 pages. 


La pronunciacién del espafiol en Bogotd. By Luis Flérez. (Publicaciones 
del Instituto Caro y Cuervo, VIII.) Bogotdé, 1951: 390 pages. 


In 1943 there appeared in Buenos Aires a slender volume that has 
already proven to be a decisive influence on the course and nature of 
investigations in the field of New World Spanish linguistics: Tomds 
Navarro Tomdés’s Cuestionario lingiitstico hispanoamericano, the acknowl- 
edged guide and an inspiration for Berta Elena Vidal de Battini in her 
outstanding work, Zl habla rural de San Luis (Buenos Aires, 1949), as 
well as for Joseph Matluck and Luis Flérez, the two authors whose 
recent valuable works are the subject of this review. Inasmuch as the 
studies presented by these two investigators are comparable in every 
respect, it is possible to treat them in a single note. The procedure will 
be to discuss first the general similarities and differences of the two works 
and then pass to a more detailed and individualized consideration of 
each study in turn. 

In addition to using Navarro as a guide for their phonetic presenta- 
tions of two highland Spanish-American dialects, that of Bogotdé, Co- 
lombia, and that of the Valley of Mexico, both authors make laudable 
and significant attempts to relate their observations and comments to 
other investigations of regional Spanish and Spanish-American pro- 
nunciations. The process of equating their own findings with those of 
predecessors generally appears in footnotes but it makes of both studies 
a guide to and a compendium of other modern studies in the field of 
Spanish linguistics. In each dialect treated, our authors had illustrious 
predecessors, Rufino José Cuervo for Bogoté and Charles Carroll Marden 
for Mexico City, and both make constant use of their works. Flérez 
and Matluck are furthermore comparable in that both anticipate a 
Linguistic Atlas of American Spanish and present their materials so as 
to be useful to future scholars. There is one other general characteristic, 
namely: each attempts to describe both the horizontal or geographical 
extent of usage as well as the vertical or social class usage. 

The general differences between these two studies can be stated 
briefly. Matluck follows Navarro much more closely than does Flérez, 
since he retains the paragraph headings, the exact enumeration of topics 
treated, and even the same key illustrative words suggested by Professor 
Navarro, an obvious advantage for future investigators who choose to 
follow Navarro’s procedures. Fldérez, on the other hand, is much freer 
with the Navarro outline. While this practice does have certain draw- 
backs in the ease of equating materials, it recognizes the necessity for 
each investigator to present new materials that grow out of the speech 
area he is investigating. Flérez, for example, presents new and abundant 
material on vowel substitutions in initial, medial, and final positions 
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(37-80), nasalization (81-84), reductions of diphthongs (100), pronuncia- 
tion of muy (105-106), vowel clusters (110-111), etc. Fidérez also 
provides an index, an adjunct sorely missed in Matluck’s study. One 
additional general difference lies in the scope of Flérez’s book, which goes 
far beyond the pronunciation of Bogoté and presents observations and 
materials from a variety of observers from all over Colombia. Matluck, 
on the contrary, limits himself to his own personal observations carried 
out in the area set forth in his title. 

The Valley of Mexico, the area studied by Matluck, contains parts of 
the states of Mexico, Hidalgo, and Tlaxcala plus all of the Federal 
District. Its population is approximately three and one half million 
people, of whom all but five hundred thousand live in the Federal District. 
Nahuatl is the main indigenous language, but both Otomf and Mazahua 
are found as well. In general the use of indigenous languages is rare 
and Matluck finds that people whose age is in the neighborhood of sixty 
represent the only group familiar with the native Indian tongues. Within 
this area Matluck chose three places, Xochimilco, Texcoco, and Tlalne- 
pantla, for concentrated interviews with fifty-one informants. The 
native informants chosen were both men and women in the three age 
groups sampled (20, 40, and 60 years) and belonging to the illiterate, 
semi-educated and educated social groups. Their names, ages, pro- 
fessions, and other pertinent information appear in a carefully prepared 
list (viii-xiv). Other points in the Valley were visited frequently during 
the four-year period of the investigation and the chance observations 
made on these occasions have been compared and incorporated with the 
results of the detailed questionnaire used with the principal informants. 
Each of the main interviews lasted approximately four hours and the 
process of carrying on the interview is carefully described (xvi—xvii). 

Matluck makes use of the system of phonetic transcription of the 
Revista de Filologia Espafiola (II [1915], 374-376), used today by most 
investigators in Spanish linguistics. Phonetic signs are used very 
sparingly in the text, apparently because of the difficulties and expense 
involved. Some acceptable modifications of the system have been 
introduced in the treatment of the /T/ and in the cluster /tr/. After the 
description in articulatory terms of each sound used by the dialect, the 
author makes comparative references to other Spanish dialects as well as 
to sounds of foreign languages such as English, French, German, and 
Italian. Generally there is a comment on class usage (culto, semiculto, 
inculto). On frequent occasions there are corrections of Marden’s 
earlier observations and deductions. These corrections are most 
convincing to the reader (see, for example, pp. 26, 28, 30, 61, 62, 65, 68, 
and 70). There are similar corrections to Henriquez Urefia (32) and to 
Espinosa (61) but these are much less frequent than those omnes 
against Marden’s statements, 
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If we except the two phonemes, /Y and /@/, that are not used in the 
dialect, the Valley speech offers no serious differences from Standard 
Spanish. The principal singularities of Valley Spanish on the phonetic 
level are: the preservation of consonants in the final and intervocalic 
positions, the lack of the aspiration that replaces /s/ in certain phonetic 
environments in many American dialects, the destruction of the hiatus in 
two-vowel clusters, the retention of learned consonant clusters, and the 
peculiar pitch contour (cadencia circunfleja) which helps to identify 
Mexican speakers in the Spanish-speaking world. 

Matluck’s study satisfies the strict requirements for linguistico- 
geographical investigations. It presents ample information about the 
geographical, social, and historical background of the speech area. The 
informants are carefully described and the number chosen seems ade- 
quate. The results of the investigation are easily coordinated with 
present and past investigations. Matluck is to be commended for his 
careful control of the bibliography of Spanish dialectology. 

The present reviewer has only one criticism of importance. The 
terms used to indicate social classes are not carefully defined and, since 
these terms vary throughout the work, it is difficult to comprehend their 
relationship. For example, class usage is described by the following 
terms: clase alta, clase baja, diccién culta, habla popular, gentes incultas, 
personas semicultas, el vulgo, pronunciacién or habla vulgar, personas 
tletradas, gentes de escasa instruccién, personas instruidas, et al. without 
any attempt to define them. A bipartite division (clase alta/clase baja) 
seems to change to a three-part division (culto/semiculto/inculto) without 
any help from the author. True, the list of informants does give in- 
formation as to schooling but there is no way of understanding the class 
division the author would assign to such informants as Ubaldo Flores 
Velasco, Cristina Rodriguez Hernandez, and Prudencio Lépez Sanchez 
of Texcoco, or to Lola Garcia Torrején and Marta Aguilar Garcia of 
Tlalnepantla, or to Aurelio G6mez Membrillo of Xochimileo. Fiérez 
(34 note) offers an approach to the type of definition we feel desirable, 
but the best system we have seen for the social classification of linguistic 
informants is that of Charles C. Fries, American English Grammar, 
New York, 1940, pp. 26-33. 

As already noted, Fliérez’s study of the pronunciation of Bogoté 
expands its scope to include all of Colombia, and the materials presented 
are at times based solely on the observations of other investigators or 
commentators such as Tascén, Sundheim, Medina, Miguel y Eloy, 
Revollo, Carrasquilla, and the extensive reports of Colombian school- 
masters gathered in 1942. The materials gathered by the author are, 
in the main, from Bogota and are largely random observations carried 
out in normal life situations in the Colombian capital. There were also 
special informants who answered a questionnaire in interviews, but 
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Flérez, unlike Matluck, gives no information as to their identity, their 
number, or their background. In a note on pp. 184-185 some details 
are given but these seem insufficient to the present reviewer. In the 
presentation of his findings, Flérez follows, more or less, the same 
procedure used by Matluck. One noteworthy omission is the phonetic 
transcription of the sounds in question. Although an explanation is 
given for not using phonetic transcriptions (17), the lack of these symbols 
must be considered a shortcoming because it detracts from the ease in 
coordinating the results of Flérez’s observations with those of other 
investigators. Flérez, like Matluck, does an excellent job of relating 
his investigations with the work of others and he exhibits a praiseworthy 
familiarity with the bibliography of the field. This careful weighing 
and ordering of previous work done in Spanish dialectology is the most 
valuable aspect of both books under review. 

The Bogoté dialect differs phonemically from Standard Spanish 
even less than the Valley Spanish noted above. Only one Castilian 
phoneme, /6/, is lacking from the sound system since the bogotanos 
customarily make a contrast between /l/ and /y/. It is interesting to 
observe from the provincial data presented by Fldérez that this last 
contrast, which is predominantly a highland characteristic, is not typical 
of large areas in Colombia (242). General conclusions concerning all the 
regional dialects treated by Flérez are thoughtfully and efficiently 
brought together on pages 325-331 and the accumulated wealth of ma- 
terials is made easily accessible by the valuable fifty-page index. 

Both of these publications are relatively free from printer’s errors, 
which should be deemed a major triumph when one considers the usual 
difficulties of publishing technical materials of this type in Spanish 
America. 


LAWRENCE B. KippLe 
University of Michigan 
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Nueva coleccién de facsimiles. Published by the Real Academia Es- 
pafiola. Madrid, 1951-. 


The first series of Ediciones en facstmile (Cervantes, Encina, Torres 
Naharro, etc.) was discontinued after the publication of El Fuero de 
Avilés. The new series is intended to make available for libraries, 
scholars, and philologists the authentic texts of the rarest and best 
examples of the “acervo bibliogrdéfico nacional.” The Segunda Serie 
begins with a reproduction of the 1494 edition of De las tlustres mujeres 
en romance por Juan Boccaccio, made under the direction of Dofia 
Marfa Amparo and Don Vicente Soler, whose supervision extends also 
to nos. II, III, and IV: Lope de Vega’s La Dorotea (1632); Diego Guillén 
de Avila’s Panegtrico ala Reina Dofia Isabel (1509), apparently unknown 
to Clemencin; and Nebrija’s Vocabulario espajiol-latino (1495?). 

The undersigned has been able to check the accuracy of reproduction 
only in the case of La Dorotea. The copy used for reproduction must 
have shown poorer press work (cf. the “no muy nftida impresién”’ of the 
bibliographical introduction) than the copy possessed by the Library of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Various words appear scarcely legible: 
In the Suma de Priuilegio, a clear Secretario in the 1632 edition seems 
almost to be Secictario in the facsimile; t and r are frequently almost 
indistinguishable (cf. rreinta for treinta in the Suma de Tassa). In line 
9 of the Dedicatoria a bad p causes pero to resemble vero. In the same 
line despreciada is scarcely legible, resembling despreeiada; two lines 
below edad looks like rdoa, and la looks like lu; a frequently resembles 0: 
amor-omor, Guzmanes-Guzmones. Still in the Dedicatoria, for Arminos 
read Armifios, for Tinbre read Timbre, for m s no Dios read mismo Dios. 
In the Reparto: for fe introducen read se introducen; numerous 1’s are not 
dotted, though the dots are perfectly visible in the 1632 edition; for 
Venganca read Venganca. Fol. 1, lines 4-5, for fuercan read fuercan; 
fol. 2v, line 20, for adelgacan read adelgacan; fol. 44v, line 11, for tomé 
read tome; fol. 47, line 24, for ¢ read @; fol. 49v, lines 23-24, for pregun- 
taselo? y verds read preguntaselo? y verds; fol. 51, line 15, for tendra read 
tendra. Ete. 

The value of these reproductions to those who do not have access to 
the originals is beyond question. It seems reasonable to assume, how- 
ever, that for studies of a textual nature it will be necessary to have 
recourse to photographic reproductions. 

O. H. G. 
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Camoens, The Lusiads. A New Translation by William C. Atkinson. The 
Penguin Classics, no. 26. Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 1952. 249 pages. 


This first English prose version of the Lusiads should place Camoens’ 
epic within reach of thousands who otherwise would miss it. The very 
competent Glasgow professor has provided a distinguished, straightforward 
rendering for modern readers. As they don’t know mythology, he has 
“resolved” the allusions: e.g., “the god who born in Amphionean Thebes” 
becomes just Bacchus, ete. Any loss of poetic quality is compensated by 
clarity and ease of reading. A judicious preface (36 pp.) takes care of 
history and biography. 

8. G. M. 


Jorge Guillén, Lobgesang. In Auswahl iibertragen von Ernst Robert 
Curtius. Ziirich, [1952]: 79 pages. 


In his brief Introduction to this graceful volume Professor Curtius 
emphasizes the tremendous Seinsbejahung in Guillén’s Cdantico, unique amid 
the despairing nihilism of modern poetry. Drawing apt illustrations from 
the poems translated (and thereby proving their representative quality), 
he discusses the poet’s immense awareness, ranging from the atoms in 
everyday objects to the galaxies in the sky, and his amazing sense of be- 
coming, triumphantly realized in the last poem, “La vida real,” mystically 
sensing the creative change from the abstract ser to the fulness of estar: 
Algo que prende por fin,/En un azar testarudo. . . . The eritie’s authorita- 
tive grasp and his delicate precision are worthy here of the poet. 

To the translator of the poems no challenge could be greater, and his 
response is splendid: a bold and close approach, exact even in metrical 
correspondences, to such a degree that often the translation, in its integrity 
of thought and purity of line, is nearly a match for the original. It is 
best of all in the blank verse. How could these lines: Y por un filo 
estricto,/O al amor de una curva/De asa, la energia/De plenitud actia 
be more more perfectly translated than by: Und mit haarscharfem Fuge/ 
Oder des Henkels Kurve/Gehorsam, setzen Krifte/Sich wm in titige Fiille? 
Or could words be turned more felicitously from ;Oh presente sin fin, ahora 
eterno than into O ewiges Jetzt, Gegenwart ohne Ende, or Encarnacién 
en su perenne estado into Verleibung in den Zustand steter Dauer? When 
there is rhyme (even Guillén does not always scorn this trumpery “qui 
sonne faux et creux sous la lime”) the rendering some times calls to mind 
the traditional traditore. For instance, Se rasgan todos los velos./;Mdés 
Américas, mds cielos becomes Reissen wollen alle Hiillen./Kontinente! 
Miisst sie fiillen! Sometimes it is a question of interpretation, as in the 
sentence Se ahinca en el sagrado. Presente perdurable/Toda la creacién,/ 
Que al despertarse un hombre/Lanza la soledad/A un tumulto de acordes. 
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Should que be considered as a relative, or as a conjunction (for porque), 
and then translated by denn? The point might be argued, but it is of 
little moment. What is important and does impress the reader in nearly 
all of these translations is a difficult yet deceptively suave victory over 
tremendous odds. It raises the hope that Professor Curtius may extend his 
triumph to the whole of the now completed Cdntico. 


J. E. G. 


A Tentative Bibliography of Hispanic Linguistics (Based on the Studies 
of Yakov Malkiel). By Hensley C. Woodbridge and Paul R. Olson. 
Urbana, Illinois, The Department of Spanish and Italian of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1952: xxii + 203 pages. 


In spite of its unusual limitation to the writings of one single scholar, 
this mimeographed bibliography will be found definitely useful. On the 
one hand because of the extraordinary range of Professor Malkiel’s docu- 
mentation, its precision and up-to-dateness; on the other because of the 
dearth of reliable bibliographical information in the Hispanic field. If it 
is true, as Professor Kahane states in the foreword, that a systematic Span- 
ish bibliography, like that of Professor Hall for Italian linguistics, is out 
of the question, we must indeed consider ourselves unfortunate. Yet we 
may all the more congratulate ourselves on this very substantial windfall. 
Beginning with Vulgar and Medieval Latin, but excluding Latin-American 
material, it gathers no less than 1879 items and is preceded by an ex- 
cellently detailed table of contents and an extensive list of abbreviations 
and followed by an index of authors and an index of words. As a further 


convenience many of the titles have been provided with a record of their 
reviews. 


J. E. G. 





